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THE YOUNG BRIDE O’ MAVIS-BANK HA’. 
BY JAMES LINEN. 
For the Albion. 


«Q, whaur hae ye been to, my ain bonnie bairn, 
0, whaur, hae ye been to, my hinnie ?”’ 

« Doun by the green haugh a new lesson to learn, 
An pu’d ye these wild flowers, my minnie— 
An pu’d ye these wild flowers, my minnie.” 


«« What gars ye look dowie, an sae blate to speak, 
0, what dool does my dear lassie dree ? 
Ye’ve brocht hame a blush like a rose on your cheek, 
An a tear-drap shines bricht in your ee— 
An a tear-drap shines bricht in your ee. 


Ye’ve aye been my comfort ; it’s lang been my pride 
To hear a’ speak weel o’ my Nannie: 

‘Twad break my puir heart should ye skaith e’er betide, 
Or something come ower ye no cannie— 
Or something come ower ye no cannie.” 


«ll aye be your comfort, an aye be your pride, 
Sae think na o’ things that’s no cannie; 
The blush that ye see is the blush o’ the bride, 
Yet fear na ye'll no tine your Nannie— 
Yet fear na ye’ll no tine your Nannie 


** While plettin’ nm rashes aboon the mill dam, 
Far up the lift sang the lark cheerie ; 
Wi’ licht heart and winsome smiles young Willie cam’, 
An fondly he ca’d me his dearie— 
An fondly he ca’d me his dearie.” 


“ Ye puir silly thing ye’ll this day sairly rue ; 
The laird’s son wad ne’er enter my door : 
O, ae thing tak tent, there’s nae guid end in view, 
When the rich folk get grit wi’ the poor— 
When the rich folk get grit wi’ the poor.” 


* 0, tears zest beak lnetis, sie Gay FD uvver rue: . 
The son Will sune enter your door : 
For he’s comin’ at gloamin’, wi’ guid ends in view, 
To wed me, an mak rich o’ the poor— ' 
To wed me, an mak rich o’ the poor. 


‘* He ca’d me his dautie, he ca’d me his doo, 

Stole a bit kiss at our partin’ embrace; 

I = na & word for my oe it was fu’, 
ut my answer he read in my face— 
But my answer he read in my face.” 


**T raither wad live in my cot than his ha’, 
The puir cot, lassie, whaur ye was born. 
Ye canna frae care flee, although ye be braw, 
For the bonnie moss-rose has its thorn— 
For the bonnie moss-rose has its thorn.” 


The gloamin’ sune cam, an wi’t Willie busked fine, 
His young cottage-bride, Nannie, to claim; 

There’s nae face that’s human e’er looked mair divine 
Than it did, when she took his proud name— 
Than it did, when she took his proud name. 


There were music an mirth in Mavis-Bank Ha’, 
An ilka ane pledged a fu’ tassie, 

To the bride young an bonnie, the fairest 0’ a’, 
The cottager widow’s ae lassie— 
The cottager widow’s ae lassie. 











‘NEVER COMES THE BEAUTIFUL AGAIN? 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Ou! the cruel words that have been spoken— 
‘ Never comes the beautiful again " 

Credit not the saying: still unbroken 

Is the pledge which nature’s tongue hath spoken 
With an earnest eloquence to men. 


Beauty ne’er departeth! Beauty dwelleth 

Wherever loveful eyes look out for her— 
Where the woods glisten and the wild deer belleth, 
Where mystic echo ’mid hill-grottos dwelleth, 

Where rills rush through deep glens, her footsteps stir. 


Where gem-like stars are sparkling in the heavens, 
And ant flowers are springing from the earth— 
Where sunny morns are bright, and golden evens 
Shed many-tinted clouds across the heavens, 
Beauty, in changeful glory, wanders forth! 


Where sea-waves, to the summer sunshine dancing, 
Receive white-pinioned birds upon their breast— 
Or where mad tempest, o’er the deep advancing, 
Ushers forked lightning, that in rapid dancing 
Curls, snake-like, o’er each tumbling billow’s crest; 


Where genius looketh forth, with high endeavour, 
From mental casements on the pled world, 

Beauty may aye be seen—‘ a joy for ever’— 

To him who seeks her with a high endeavour, 
Love’s loyal banners in his hand unfurled. 


Men may shut out the bright and glorious vision 
1 Recaremy arts and pe ly and the sway 

Of loughts unnatural ; but no hard decision 

Of minds penurious robs us of the vision 
Which beauty sheds across her lovers’ way! 





POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF AFFGHANISTAN. 


The European movements now i 
ea gradually closing tow a : 
pie, tender en to understand the sual palin Givens etvale 
oan ate in the event of a general war. That such a contingency 
tie obable, will appear clear to all who carefully examine the founda- 
ns of the tranquillity at present existing, The whole of Christendom 


pro rent by conflicting interests, an though the convulsion has 
than ® temporary truce. Not one 


it is evidently no more 
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breach has been healed, not one cause of quarrel has been removed, not 
one cordial reconciliation has occurred, nor have any of the poor 
oy pereetae es oor by the pressure of circumstances to refrain 
rom actual war—resigned their pretensions or abandoned the pro- 
—_ of aggrandizement, which are dearest to their unprincipled 
ambition. 

A considerable interval, indeed, will in all likelihood elapse before 
the final solution of the great problem of European politics ; but, how- 
ever protracted that period may be, it can never be premature to 
fortify the frontiers of our empire. In recent papers, we have 
described the rapid progress of Russia in the East, explained the 
views of that ambitious power, shown how her influence is advancing 
towards India, and carried the subject, as it were, to the gates of our 
Oriental dominions. By pursuing a wise and liberal policy, we may, 
it is true, throw up among the Tartar hordes or tribes of central Asia, 
a barrier between the ambition of Russia and its object in Hindoostan. 
Should this be effected, an additional security will have been obtained. 
The emissaries of the Czar, however, a far more active in those 
regions than the diplomatists of England ; and, since in this rivalry, 
the prize will be to the swiftest, it is not improbable that the 
influence of St. Petersburgh will have passed the plains of Khorassan, 
before our statesmen awake from their dreams of security, and medi- 
tate a plan for the protection of the British Indian empire. That 
Russia is willing to make the utmost efforts in order to secure an 
influence over the countries intervening between her territories and 
Affghanistan—is a fact, vot only apparent to us, but admitted by her- 
self. She is willing to work laboriously, among rude and uncouth 
tribes, to establish herself in deserts, to send humble missions to petty 
courts, to lavish large sums on the yom arch of itinerant agents—not to 
secure the commerce of those wild and barbarous regions, but to open 
for herself a road to the gates of India ;—*‘ So considered,” says Abul 
Faz], ‘‘ from the remotest antiquity ; the one affording entrance from 
Tooran, the other from Iran. The great highway between Tartary, 
Persia, and the territories of British India, lies, in fact, through 
Affghanistan.” The political and military importance of that country, 
therefore, must be evident to every mind capable of comprehending 
the interests of England in the East. 

The mass of our Todisn empire is naturally well protected. Through- 
out the regions enclosed by the Indus, the Bhramaputra, and the 
Ganges, our power is sufficiently consolidated to secure its own defence 
—or at least woald be so, after the pursuit, for a few years, of a 
Saereccous and comprehensive policy. While such cancers as the 

noes Oude remain in the bosom of our » while 
Kashmir is subjected to the odious tyranny of Gholab Singh, waile 
the Hill States perpetuate along our borders a miserable system of 
rapine and oppression of the people, we can expect neither perfect 
peace, nor the development of civilization ; but our general position is 
secure, and we may proceed in safety to the task of erecting a social 
system on the foundation which the sword has constructed. 

From without, also, there is little or nothing to be feared, except on 
the side of Affghanistan. To the north spread the deserts of Mongolia, 
with the snowy vallies and impassable mountains of Thibet. To the 
eust lies the Birman empire, with a boundary of lofty hills. Around 
the peninsula flow the waters of the Indian ocean, which will form a 
barrier impregnable to every enemy—unless we are ever seduced by the 
childish prattle of Mr. Cobden. In that case, shall we deserve scorn 
or pity? To the west, divided off by a broad river and a ridge, is 
Baluchistan, but on the north-west is situated Affghanistan, with its 
three t passes, and the direct routes between India and Russia. 
Should it ever, therefore, be the task of history to record a Signal 
disaster to the English in India, from the arms of a f er, 
it will form a curious subject of reflection, that while we zealously 
aided natives at all other points to secure our dominions, we left the 
gates of our empire Open, in the occupation of hostile tribes. 

If we examine first the geographical character and position of the 
country, we shall perceive that it is truly one of the natural citadels 
of India. From this point we may recall a few facts of its history to 
show how the conquerors of the east have coveted its ion, as the 
Romans ip their expeditions were wont to covet some lofty hiil whereon 
they tikes perch a fortified camp to awe the adjacent country. Thus 
establishing our main position, we may go on to explain that Affghan- 
istan need not be a costly or an unproductive possession. The views 
of policy favourable to its annexation may then be sketched and 
followed by a notice of the objections raised by our modern politicals 
against them. We do not expect in this way to convince the philo- 
sophers who declaim so loudly against the extension of our Indian 
empire; but the doubts of some may be removed, and the opinions of 
others confirmed, by an examination of the subject from the principal 
point of view. 

The boundaries of Affghanistan are so many natural fortifications. 
On the north, the crests of the Hindu Kush, or Indian Caucasus, 
impassable to armies, with ridges, rivers, and deserts beyond them, 
divide it from Kundooz, Kaffirstan, and Chittral—all remote, wild, and 
inaccessible countries. Conceive a Russian army attempting an 
invasion on this side! It would have to cut its way through the whole 
of Tartary, or follow a circuitous route round the confines of that 
elevated table land. It would have to toil over the plains of the 
Volga, through the s of the Ural, over the rivers and deserts of 
Siberia, over the Atlas ranges, with the intervening wildernesses; 
over the sandy deserts of Mongolia, and through the snows of Thibet. 
Neither an Alexander, a Hannibal, nor a Napoleon, we imagine, would 
undertake the task, and it is probable that Russia will long delay her 
dear scheme, if she wait for the birth of a soldier equal to the least of 
these. On the east of Affghanistan, lie mountainous and rocky tracts 
under the rule of independent chiefs. These form the frontier as far 
down as the Indus, which thence borders the country along its whole 
extent southward. As Great Thibet, Hindustan, and China intervene 
on that side between it and the sea, we seppose not even an ex-political 
can require reasons why we need not fear for it in that quarter. 
Southward lie Bhawulpoor, Sindh, and Baluchistan. The first two 
offer no road to danger—one being annexed, and the other powerless. 
The wild and rocky tracts of Baluchistan also are completely com- 
manded by Affghanistan, as was illustrated in the recent war. That 
country, therefore, is only open on the side of Persia, which is con- 
tiguous to the Russian empire, and forms the channel of communica- 
tion between Hindustan and the shores of the Caspian Sea. Of course 
it is assailable from British India; but we are now discussing the 
front it would offer to a foreign invader, and find all impregnable, 
except one. We have here, therefore, a territoty embracing an area 
of about 225,000 square miles, whose possession would render our rich 
pre oe empire secure against invasion by the armies of our greatest 
rival. 

The physical — of Affghanistan appears formidable to the eye ; 
but history and observation shew that a small and well-distributed 
force could without risk be entrusted with the charge of this, the key 
of Hindustan. From the crest of the Hindu Kush to the borders of the 
Kabul river, the hills undulate with a gradual downward slope ; 
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ranges of mountains intersect the country in every direction, divided 
by deep, fertile vallies. Peaks covered with snow rise, some to the 
height of ten, others to twenty thousand feet. Enormous 
intervene, and lesser ridges branch in endless succession from 
great chains. Im the extreme north-west, the warlike Huserahs 
inhabit an extensive range of deep vallies, watered by numerous 
streams, which descend from sources literally above the clouds, The 
great vale of Kabul lying below, is celebrated as the military highway 
between that city and Attock. The road extends from east to west, 
traversing the Khyber Pass, that extraordinary defile, rendered 
memorable in English as we!l as Indian history, by the melancholy 
annals of the Affghan war. Thence southward, the Salt over- 


spreads the country. Thence extends elevated plains, some of which 
remain unexpl by Europeans. More ranges occur at ’ 
with rocky tracts between, until we reach the sa deserts on the 


borders of Baluchisten. There are no wide, flo plains for armies 
to encamp in, no broad rivers to bear an ‘enemy Herat inte the 
Punjab, no lines of vallies capable of admitting whole hosts om am ¢asy 
march; but there are three great passes—the Khyber in the north, 
the Bolan in the south, and the Gomul between them. They form the 
main avenues from Affghanistan into British India, and in referente to 
them, we quote a t remark of Thornton’s. It suggests, rade 
volumes of history. The opinion of that laborious and well-infor 
writer is deserving of much respect. ‘‘ They are,” he says, “ 
of great im » by the judicious application of labowr ‘and 
engineering skill; dwt the country has been so often invaded by armies 
forcing their way to India that it has been the policy of the inhabitants 
to obstruct rather than to clear the channels of communication.” 
British enterprise could afford, however, to improve the facilities of 
intercourse since British military could well protect the pass. 
Barbarians seldom possess the skill to open roads and defend them at 
the same time. The routes they endeavour to crowd with dangers 
against an enem also shut against themselves; but our s 
science would the gates by one series of operations, and fot 
them by another. Thus, while throwing India open to the commerce 
of Persia and the contiguous countries, we could ‘it against 
invasion, by e -as it were on the roads of Affghanistan anew and 
more formidable Gibraltar, unassailably secure. fe Cate 
The Mohammedan conquerors of India pewien ge’ held the possession 
of Affghanistan to be nesessary for the safety of their empire. Por 
the dominion of country, described by some modern phi 


as no more a powers have 
, washed its rocks with blood. The victor ia 







vast armies 
istan has lly been the victor of the war. From the 
of its posi indeed, it has suffered much under the edge of 


The dynasty of the first Mahmud conquered large tracts of “ 
Jand” On the decline of that power, the Persians invaded what 
looked on as a region commanding their own. They were expelled by 
Jenghis Khan. The Patan kings of Delhi overran it with their armies 
and divided its possessions with the Moguls. The invasion of Timur 
gave its northern provinces to that conqueror; but at his death when 
the Samarcand empire was shattered, Altghanistan became for a short 
period independent—that is to say, was tyrannised over by native 
instead of foreign chiefs. In 1506, when the Emperor Baber contem- 
plated the invasion of Hindustan, he resolved not to carry on the 
ssomasied unless possessed of what a modern oracle declares to be “a 
worthless territory, which no true politician would consider it a 
advan to acquire.” The conqueror and the political ie 5 
the former persevered in his policy, and refrained from 
arms on the plains of India until he had entered in trium 
of Ghuznee and Cabul. His successors continued to hold the 
until after the death of Aurnugzebe. Then the enfeebled 
declining from its grandeur, relaxed its tenure of eT 
was contented with the nominal tribute of its chiefs. long as wise 
and vigorous councils prevailed the n was retuinell: Be , 
the empire became imbecile it was abandoned. 

About the commencement of the ue cn century the gouney 
found itself again under the authority of native rulers. ‘The 
and conquered Persia, until driven back to their man sete 
victorious arms of Nadir Shah. When that potentate was at the Tye 
of Delhi framing a p= peace, he reserved to himself, as one of 
the valuable fruits of triumph, the territory of awe an 
The Durian power was more slowly rising, and Ahmed Khan, the 
founder of the empire, was crowned at Kandahar in 1747. From the 
fertile table land round his capital city, fortified by a circle of rocky 
hills, he dismissed his armies to conquer the peng chteiy countries, 
and left at his death a dominion extending from d to Khorassan, 
and from the Oxus to the sea. Timur, his son and successor, at 
no more than the preservation of this splendid y. But, if 
small things may be compared with great, as the Roman empire con- 
tracted soon after it ceased to expand, so the Affghans found that 
when they once ceased to conquer without the natural limits of their 

wer, the tide would fall back upon them. We shall find this also. 

ntil we have around our empire its natural barriers of mountains it 
will be for us to choose between conquest and loss, advance and retreat. 
The King of Bokhara, ambitious of a territory in India, endeavoured to 
‘secure Affghanistan as the gateway to it. He collected an immense 
foror, but was restrained by the force of Timur’s arms. When Shah 
Zeman succeeded to the crown, Hindustan was continually threatened 
~ he invasion from his mountainous dominions. In 1800, he 

last armament, but was now in return menaced with danger from 

the west. From that commenced the series of political move- 
ments which resulted in the expulsion of the legitimate heir to 
throne, and the usurpation of Dost Mohammed Khan. Shah 
fled, and placed himself under the protection of the English. 
following up the narrative from this point, let us indicate 
clusions which must be drawn from the preceding outline of 
cal circumstances and ical events 

We have detailed them simply and briefly, but what enormous 
volumes -of history could be written on the struggle of rival powers 
for the ion of Affghanistan. Was it for its natural wealth, its 
fertility, or its trade, that so many dynasties contended? or was it the 
royal pride of conquest that plunged them into these blooded wars ? 
In cither of these cases other regions would have been, in their wealth 
and beauty, far more alluring. The conquests of Delhi t have 
spread down the borders of the Ganges to the fertile plains of Bengal, 
and along the foot of the western Ghauts to Cape Comorin. On the 
other side, Persia might have emulated the hordes of Turkestan, and 
invaded the beautiful provinces of Asia Minor, and the lands ef 
polished Greece. But it was as the Acropolis of two empires, the ke: 
of a double dominion, the centre of a mighty influence, and the citad 
of their power, that the conquerors of the bast coveted A ffghanistan. 
The emperors of India, desiring to secure their own territories, 
coveted it. The kings of Persia, and the kings of Bokhara coveted it, 
as the highway to the envied riches of Hindustan. They who feared 
for the safety of their homes coveted it as a rampart against invasion. 

















In a word, whether as a channel for commerce, or a highway for 
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eonquest, or @ citadel to protect their dominions, many splendid 
associated with ements brilliant period of oriental history, 
have spent the force of their arms in a conflict for Affghanistan. Often 
lost and often won, it has never been abandoned until now, when the 
British empire, won on the battle field, is left in danger through the 
dandyism of political councils. That our empire in the East should 
rest, not on the narrow edge of the sword, but on the broad basis of the 

le’s happiness, was the axiom of Sir Robert Peel. We agree with 
fe shifty statesman. India need not continuslly have # naked 
sword hanging over it, as Algeria has, under the French. But it 
should never be forgotten that what the sword has won the sword 
should protect. Peace may and should rule within, but bayonets and 
batteries must line its borders so long as there exists in Christendom 
a rival power confessedly ambitious of destroying our supremacy in 
India. 


That Great Britain, therefore, should with these lessons to remem- 
ber, refuse to protect her Indian empire at the only point where itis 
vulnerable to Russia appears extraordinary under any circumstances. 
But will history have to relate many such humiliating and disgraceful 
acts as that by which Lord Ellenborough threw such # dishonourable 
stain on our flag in Affghanistan? The cowardly policy of that 

statesman is the theme of all India, and among the nations 

ond our north western frontier the idea has been dissipated that 

England is a powerful country since it was compelled to retreat from 
p+ reralape ) sey lished. hong | the reader may a Rens 
the appy policy, Which di 0 enboroug 

for ever as a public mabe ‘rill in the plainest outline indicate 


In 1887, the British government discovered a plot which was 
actively prepared in the countries to the westward of India. It is 
needless to use indefinite terms. The Russians were carrying op a 
Fn eg for the subversion of our empire, and stirring up the 

to 


invade it. At any rate the conduct of their agents excited 
the ion of our government, which, in the best of times, is not 
too roused to action. It was pr to establish an alliance 


with Dost Mohammed, the principal ruler of Affghanistan. Overtures 
were made to him which he rejected. The attention of our government 
was then turned to the exiled and legitimate heir to the crown, Shah 
Soojah. An expedition was prepared to reinstate him on his throne. 
An marched to Khandahar, and Shah Soojah was on the 8th 
May, 1839, proclaimed ; on the 21st, our tr were before Ghuznee. 
Two days after the gates were blown in, and the fortress stormed ; the 
British forces entered Cabul, and for two years held the country, in 
of the hostility of the Affghans. fearful massacre of the 
occurred, the army was ordered to evacuate Affghanistan.. It 
attempted the retreat, but fell among the rocks of the Khyber Pass. 
The treachery and cruelty of the Affghan chiefs had now justified 
the conquest of theircountry. Lord Auckland roposed a magnificent 
aud had he been allowed to work it out, Affghanistan would have 
een now, without doubt, a peaceful province of the British empire. 
y, the reins of government then fell into Tory hands. A 
was coming on India, condemned to be misgoverned by the 
incapacity of Lord Ellenborough. Lord Auckland proposed to return 
. In order, however, that his successor might find all things 
» he made unwonted exertion. collected the materials of war, 


pro means of conveyance, and removed every impediment out of 


the way. 
But Lord Ellenborough, jealous of his predecessor, at once con- 


demned his policy, published the famous Simla proclamation, covered 
himself with disgrace, and brought shame on the British standard. 
In an insulting tone he accused Lord Auckland of a vulgar lust for 
conquest, declared all his acts reversed, and withdrew from Affghan- 
istan an army striving to vindicate our national name from the infamy 
of this ps hatin policy, True, we blew up forts on our way, 
oped ans, destroyed mulberry trees, and burned down villages. 
ut did this compensate for the disgrace of our flight ; did it teach the 
people to respect us as they once had done? No. It taught them 
when we were unable to hold Affghanistan, we fled, and wreaked our 
pet vengeance by the ig 
fe the world mpavane. rd Seen we he ee him- 
. en, as the people expressed it, we been * kicked out at 
Cabal” the armies of Sindh meoditated our expulsion from India, and 
invited the Sikhs to join them. Then was his lordship stirred, and by 
the very course of conduct, for which he had arraigned his predecessor, 
he conquered Sindh, trangresssd ‘the natural boundaries” of our 
dominions, and added a proviuce to the empire. 

That Affghanistan, annexed to the British dominions, need not be a 
costly or an unproductive possession is the next subject for enquiry. 
That @ country, four-fifths of whose surface is a region of rocks and 
mountains, as rugged as Switzerland, but as extensive as Spain, should 
be either LO. TARBET or a country of rich vegetable productions is not to 
be expected. But, lying in the same latitude with Syria, Egypt, and 
Barbary, its climate, in the valleys, brings to perfection many valuable 
articles of tropical produce, while on the more elevated tracts the vege- 
tation of the temperate zones flourishes well. Some of the vales are 
superbly fertile. The Kohi-daman, north of Cabul, is proverbially 
beautifal, rich and highly cultivated. The vales of Ghorbund, and 
other tracts, are abunduntly fruitful. In the list of productions 
we & species of mountain oak, the wild olive, thepine, the cypress, 
walnut, birch, holly, pistachio, and many other trees. In most parts 
of the country there are two harvests, the one—reaped at the end of 

wheat, barley, rye, oats, beans, and peas ; the other, gather- 
in autumn, of rice and Indian corn. In the warmer districts, cotton, 
sugar, saf-flower, madder, and tobacco are grown. One of the most 
important species of cultivation is that of the various kinds of melons, 
cucumbers, gerdons, pumpkins, &c., which enter so largely into the 
of food among the natives. Natural grusses are scarce, but 
eir want is supplied by other species of vegetation fit for pasture. 
egetables of many kinds are produced. Potatoes were introduced by 
a, but became useless through neglect. Probably no region 
equals Cabul for the variety and abundance of its fruits, which, both 
pa and dried, form important articles of consumption among the 
people. 
It has been indisputably proved that immense tracts of land, which, 
under a good administration, might be cultivated with extraordinary 
success, are now abandoned to the desert, or employed only as occa- 
sional pasture grounds by the roving mountain tribes. They descend 
on them, with their herds and flocks, during the more bitter months of 
winter, and draw the subsistence of afew weeks from the warm plains, 
which might yield splendid crops of corn. The pasturage of Affghan- 
istan is, however, an important feature ; should it ever be blessed by 
good government, wool will form one of its chief exports, being ob- 
tained of beautiful quality from goats and sheep. The shawls and fine 
fabrics of Cabul and other places are famous for their excellent quali - 
ties. Myriads of sheep and goats might feed on its hill sides, and 
ace materials to clothe the people—as indeed is now the case— 
sides contributing to a lucrative trade. Some silks and coarse cot- 
4 re manufactured for the home and the fo market, but the 
depend chiefly on importations of these articles. The leather 
is one of the most important. Arms ere imported from 
Russia, as well as a few from England, but the principal part of those 
worn are manufactured at Cabul. There can be no doubt, however, 
that an extensive market might be created here for the manufactures 
of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The mineral wealth of Affghanistan is immense ; but has never been 
well explored, much less developed. Gold is washed down among the 
sands of the Cabul river and the Indus. The streams of Laghman 
also carry it down the slopes of the Hindu kush, and it is believed 
to exist throughout that vast range, though the Hczarah country is 

bably the richest in this much-prized metal. Silver ore has been 
iscovered in the vale of Ghorbund, and was formerly procured largely 
in the valley of Rumshir, as well as among the Huzarah hills, where 
is also found Copper is met with in many places, frequently 

in pure malleable masses, and generally very abundant. There are 
many rich and extensive lodes of lead in the Ghorbund valley, with 
mines of an » Which indeed is so abundant in Afghanistan, that 
the water is in many parts impregnated with it. Tin is supposed to 
exist in Bamian. Zinc, sulphur, saltpetre, ammoniw, and nitre abound, 
while iron, says Lord,“ oecurs so abundantly throughout the entire 
range of the Hindu kush, that [ have thought it unnecessary to parti- 
cularize its localities.” At the pass of Hajeguk, near Bamian, entire 
hills are formed of rich black ore. About the upper part of the river 
Panjkora, inexhaustible deposits have been discovered totally neglected 
now, as only that which is swept down by the water in the farm ground 
has ever been used. The metal is of such superior quality that it com- 
mandgin the markets of India a price three times as great as that of 
ordinary iron. To render these mines still more valuable, coal has 
been discovered in the great Kila range at Debande, north of 

the Peshawar plain, and in the Huzarah country. The supplies of 
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ould be inexhaustible. peeves be said of it, we 
and vigorous government mig t comvert A ffghan- 

wealth, might e it universally, make 
it an Indian Staffordshire, and erect ts mountains so many Bir- 
minghams and Sheffields, to manufacture arms and altural imple- 
ments for the plains of India, Persia, and Bokhara. ¢ iron mines of 
Russia are equally remote and inacessible, but do they not supply 
immense markets in Asia? Under a slothful administration the count 
might indeed be a worthless desert, but we are not speculating for suc 
grave errors. India will never be developed unless men of wisdom 
and action rule her destinies. They have the resources at their com- 
mand, they can wield a sword perfectly well able to conquer Affghan 
istan, and to defend it too; and military authorities entitled to high 
respect declare that India will never be safe until her north-western 
citadel is ed. 

“That Affghanistan, ‘‘ says Thornton,” “ should retain any foreign 
trade in spite of the exorbitant exactions of the men in power, and the 
rapacity of the wild tribes infesting the es, may be regarded as an 
extraordinary illustration of the pervading force of mercantile enter- 
prize.” The writer here alludes to a system, the features of which are 
familiar to all acquainted with the social aspects of India under power- 
less native rulers; our limits prevent our describing it in detail. The 
trade, however, which is carried on may indicate the routes over which, 
were Affghanistan in our ion, vast caravans, laden with British 
and British-Indian manufactures might pass and re between cen- 
tral and southern Asia, and indeed the whole of Persia and Hindustan. 
The main lines of communication now lie from Affghanistan north- 
west to Russia, and eastward to British India, and thence circuitously 
with England. There is another southward through Kelat to Sun- 
meanee, on the Indian ocean. 

The total amount of manufactures from Great Britain and India 
now spread annually over Affghanistan may amount to £600,000. 
The commodities chiefly imported are broadcloths, velvets, shawls, 
carpets, muslins, chintzes, long cloth, loongees, or thick costly stuffs 
of drill and cotton for scarfs, handkerchiefs, and other fancy articles ; 
indigo, and other dyes, largely demanded ; drugs, groceries, cutlery, 
fire-arms, hardware of all kinds, leather, paper, jewelry, trinkets, 
porcelain, glassand ivory. The commodities exported in return consist 

rincipally of madder, and other dye-stuffs, assafeetida, with other 
rugs, dried and fresh fruits, raw aloes, tobacco, wool, lead, sulphur, 
iron, alum, zinc, horses, ponies, and camels, 

Difficult as the means of communication are said to be, Affghanistan 
is more largely supplied with manufactures from Russia than from any 
other country old and gold dust, copper and iron wire, trinkets, 
glass, porcelain, paper, leather, dye-stuffs, drugs, tea, refined sugar, 
broadcloth, velvet, satins and silks, chintzes, calicoes, muslins, and 
handkerchiefs, are brought from beyond central Asia, with much fine 
silk from Bokhara, and tea from China, by way of Yarhund and Kohan. 
The extent of this trade, however, compared with that of the popula- 
tion is miserably small; but this is owing entirely to the anarchy 
which prevails. There is no security, no stability ; otherwise a popu- 
lation exceeding five millions would consume many times the amount 
they vonsume under the present system; and this population itself 
might be swelled to any extent, within the capabilities of the country 
to support it. Affghanistan, we believe, could well provide for twenty 
millions of human beings. 

When we examine the annals of British India, we reflect with a 
feeling between scorn and pity, on the declaration of those who assert 
that we could not conquer, and could still less hold, Affghanistan 
We have conquered, and we do hold countries equally formidable, and 
peopled by wilder and more warlike tribes. It is true that the passes 
are crowned with forts, and infested by hordes of marauders. But 
what then? An Englich army could level with the utmost ease 
every dangerous fort, and occupy all the passes. As for the marauders, 
pursue towards them the policy we pursued towards the Giljies. 

How did we secure ourselves from the probability of those fierce and 
untameable heroes? Instead of making war on them without inter- 
mission, we invited them to exchange their uncertain mode of subsis- 
tence, for the honour, the good pay, and good living, of soldiers under 
the British But they would never enlist, it was cried. Yet-they 
did enlist; and twelve thousand of them flocked to the ranks ‘im no 
time.” So it would be with the marauding Affghans: we could purge 
the country of that dangerous class. e could take them into our 
pay, and employ them on service in India; which would destroy all 
chance of that ‘‘ perpetual struggle,” and that “ harassing series of 
conflicts” which trouvle the imaginations of a few politicals The 
plan has succeeded in many other countries, and would succeed in 
Affghanistan. It was the belief ofa man, whose military sagacity and 
skill entitle him to the honourable remembrance of every soldier, that 
with a very small force placed at his command, he would engage to 
hold the region in peace, and save us the disgrace of a flight from it. 

Among the considerations which urge us to annex Affghanistan, the 
necessity for wiping out that disgrace is not the least important. It 
destroyed the prestige of our invincible power; it encouraged the 
Amirs of Sindh to conspire, and the Sikbs to make war against us; it in- 








jured the reputation of our arms, and may yet be fruitful in disaster. 
It may aleo tempt our great rival to increased activity ;.and probably we 
shall one day be surprised by a treaty between the independent chiefs 
of Affghanistan and the Imperial Majesty of Russia. Means to which 
Great Britain would not resort, are lavishly used by him; and the gift 
of 4 million roubles might secure a rampart against us, on the very 
frontiers of our dominions. We believe, that for its value alone as a 
country, Affghanistan is worth possessing ; that its commerce, and the 
trade, which it would give rise to between Hindustan and Persia, would 
considerably enrich us as a nation: but we also believe that, setting 
aside these considerations, the annexation of A ffghanistan is neccessary 
to the security of our Indian Empire. Looking at it merely as an un- 
productive rock, commanding the pass between Russia and the East, it 
| 18 indispensable to the perfection of our power. Do we value Gibraltar 
for its commerce, or its production, or as an impregnable fortress ; do 
we value Malta for its rich plains, or its position in the sea; do we 
value Aden for its fertility, or for its batteries? If we prize them we 
7" doubly prize Affghanistan. 
_ The valgar ideas industriously circulated in connexion with Affghan- 
istan, are now being repens. replaced by more correct views. The 
dreary, rainless desert of the politicals, is regard as a wealthy region, 
whose fertile plains and valties amply make up for the sterility of its 
sandy or stony tracts. 

The unconquerable hordes of our marauders are known to be tribes of 
men who, like the Giljies, could be easily enlisted in our ranks, and 
sent to serve in India; the untenable country is regarded as the Acro- 

lis of India, the vulnerable point exposed to the insidious attack of 

ussia. This nation is, and should be, above all things jealous of her 
northern neighbour. The emissaries paid in roubles are always endea- 
youring to undermine our power in the East. The influence of St. 
baggy is steadily advancing towards our north-west frontier ; 
within a few years its actual authority has spread a thousand miles 
towards the rising sun, and the shawow is cast still farther. Are we 
to suppose it will be arrested by the rocks of Affghanistan, unless they 
ons with British bayonets? To comfort ourselves in this manner, 

to play the part of that philosophic fish, celebrated in Hibernian his- 
tory, who concealed his head in a hole, and fancied, because he saw no 
one, no one saw him. Many of our politicians are in this dilemma, 
but the greatest of them believe with us, that the natural limit of 
our Indian Empire is, at any rate, not as thesouth-eastern boundary of 
Affghanistan, When we occupy those rocks and vallies, we sha!| be 
secure ; the wisdom of such a policy is now beyond controversy; and 
the statesman who shall carry it out, will render himself memorable 
in the annals of India, as having found our empire impregnable on 


every side but one, and left it without a vulnerable point.— United 
Service Magazine. 





JOHN CLARE, 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE POET. 


Among the uneducated poets of England, who have risen up from the 
humblest ranks, and poured the rich melody of poetry into the world’s 
ear, John Clare will ever hold adistinguished place. The gifts of na- 
ture are of no rank or order, they come unbidden and unsought : as the 
wind awakes the chords of the Hvlian harp, so the spirit breathes upon 
the soul, and brings to life all the melody of its being. It is not ne- 
cessary te graduate at a University to see Nature with a poetic eye. 
The heart can be fed elsewhere than in the schools; Nature and Life 
are far better teachers. Even the poor man, who daily toils for bread, 
may be surrounded by natural harps that yield music of the sweetest 
tone; he may catch higher utterances from the epirit-whispers, that 
speak to his soul from the leafy wood, the purling brook, or the mist- 





cupped mountain, than have ever been awakened by the finger or the 
mind of the most highly-cultured man. 








It is not often, however, that the nt poet has overleaped the ba, 
riers of hisclass, and vindicated his claim as an author to the poetic Wreath 
He may be a great poet, struggling for utterance, deep thoughts lying 
brooding within him quick with life; but the hand of poverty lies heayy 
on him; he is a labourer, and has to work for bread; his lot forpjj, 
contemplation, ease, and study ; perhaps he is uneducated, and his me). 
tal apprehension is impeded by early neglect. If he has struggled ,, 
and risen into the region of authorship, perhaps he finds he has mou,’ 
ed into a sphere where he has no natural supporters, where he is pg, 
ted, patronized, borne with, perhaps spoiled, and where, severed fro, 
the class to which he naturally belonged, he floats adrift upon the gy). 
face of society, without a definite place or function—ill at ease, misery. 
ble, and sometimes frantic with disappointment. He may wear th, 
crown which he has won, but, while to some it may look green, he feg), 
it burning around his brow like fire. The painful instances of the So). 
tish nt poets, Burns, Tannahill, and Thom, will at once start , 
before the mind’s eye. Nor are those of the English ant poets 
Bloomfield, Kirk White, and Clare, less melancholy, the fate of th, 
last, still living, is the most sabeapg ofall. He is, and has been fy, 
many years, under the restraints of a lunatic asylum. 

John Clare is a true child ——— born poet, inspired by nature 
but destroyed by the world. His is not the result of books, by; 
of loving intercourse with the flowers, the woods, the fields, ‘ the con. 
mon air, the sun, the skies.” His poems are thoroughly origina). 
there is nothing hackneyed nor common-place about them, you see jy 
them at once that he has looked on nature with his own eyes, loving 
her with his whole heart. He seizes incidents in the fields, features ,; 
the flowers, aspects of the skies and the clouds, which less faithful anj 
accurate observers had entirely overlooked. In this admiration of natuy 
he is earnest almost to an excess. His poems present a perfect calen. 
dar of rural ongoings, of atmospheric beauties, of the life of the flowers, 
woods, and fields. While he lived in the presence of nature, and wor. 
shipped her with deep passion, he had also a loving eye for the con. 
mon people among whom he lived—their customs, their loves, thei 

riefs, and their amusements, and these he immortalized in his very ” 
inking nature and humanity together in one golden chain. 

The life of Clare presents a striking and affecting example of th 

ursuit of knowledge under difficulties, but it also furnishes an exceei. 
ingly painful illustration of the misery which is sometimes producs| — 
by the gift of poetry descending on a mind struggling in a humble sty. _ 
tion, and without the requisite means uf development and sustenance. 
John Clare was born at Helpstone, a village near Peterborough, North. 
amptonshire, in 1793; his father was a crippled day-laborer, after. 
wards a parish pauper. He obtained no education, save what he gay 
to himself; and he contrived, by working extra-hours as a ploughboy, 
to obtain in about eight weeks as many pence as would pay for, 
month’s schooling. e sincerely trust that another generation wil 
not be allowed to grow up to manhood without at least such a provisin 
being made for their education, as to put the children of even the povr. 
est classes in possession of the common rudiments of knowledge. John 
Clare educated himself, but he was no common youth ; and inthe mul- 
titude of cases similar to his own, children grow up altogether illiter. 
ate, and remain so through life. He learnt to read; and at thirteen 
he ‘‘ambitioned” buying a book. He had seen a copy of ‘* Thomson’ 






Seasons,” and hoarded up a shilling for the purpose of buying it. The on 
shilling was accumulated by slow degrees, and at last it was there per be-s 
What a fever of delight he was in all that night; he could scarcely piott 


sleep, he was up by daylight, and away to the town of Stamford, sir 

or seven miles off, brushing the early dew of the fields in the bright 
spring morning. When he reached the town the shopkeepers were stil! 
a-bed, and there stood John Clare at the bookseller's door, waiting iu. 
patiently the taking down of the shutters, What a picture of boyish 
enthusiasm and thirsting genius! Well, the book is purchased—is 
carried lovingly away in the hand—is put into the pocket, then taken 

out again, and the leaves turned over and gazed into wistfully. Then 

he hurries homeward full of joy. No wonder he felt inspired then! 

Aud so, as he passed on be ve the beautiful scenery of Bingley Park, 

with the sky shining overhead, and the birds carolling in mid-air, ani ~~ 
all nature fresh, and fair, and beautiful, the peasant boy composed hi: 
first piece of poetry, “The Morning Walk.” He was unable to muster 
funds to procure paper, so he carried his verses in his head. Nor couli 

he write, even though he had been rich enough to buy paper. But 
kindly- hearted exciseman, feeling an interest in the youth, took hn 

in hand, and taught him writing and arithmetic; so in course of time 

he was enabled to commit his verses to paper. 

** Most of his poems,” says the memoir, prefixed to his first volume, 
** were poten! under the immediate impression of his feelings in the 
fields or on the road-sides. He could not trust his memory, and there- 
fore he wrote them down with a pencil on the spot, his hat serving hin 
for a table; and if it happened that he had no opportunity soon after 
of transcribing these imperfect memorials, he could seldom decipher 
them, or recover his first thoughts. From this cause, several of his 
poems are quite lost, and others exist only in fragments. Of thox 
which he had committed to writing, especially his earlier pieces, many 
were destroyed from another circumstance, which shows how little he 
expected to please others with them—from a hole in the wall of bi: 
room, where he stuffed his manuscripts, a piece of paper was often take 
to hold the kettle with or light the fire.” ; Tae 

He was 24 years old when he bethought him of risking the publication 
of a volume. He was then working asa labouring man at Bridge C1. 
terton, in Rutlandshire. By dint of hard working, day and night, he 
managed to save a pound, for the purpose of printing a prospectus 
This was done, and *‘ A Collection of Original Trifles,’ was anmounced 
Only seven subscribers were got! But oneof his prospectuses got int) & 
the hands of a bookseller at Stamford, through whom Taylor & Hessey, 
their publishers in London, were induced to publish the book, and whi 
was more, they gave the = £20 for the copyright. They were pub- 
lished with the title of ‘‘ Poems; descriptive of Rural Life and Scene- 
ry, by John Clare, a Northamptonshire peasant.” The little volumt 
created quite a ‘‘ sensation” in the literary circles. It was hailed, « 
it deserved to be, as a truly original book. Highly favourable notice 
appeared in the leading reviews, and the author was sought up. Gres 
men took him by the hand, sent for him to their houses, and malt 
him presents of money. Visitors came vo see him working in the fields. 
the vulgar curiosity that runs agape after every notorious thing, frou 
& poet to a parricide, ran after Clare; he was no longer his own mi 
ter, but a kind of public property—he had written a book, and every: 
body thought it was but right that he should be exhibited to them. Tt 
result, however, was that his circumstances improved. His secon! 
book, the ‘‘ Village Minstrel,” appeared about four years after his first, 
and what with the profits of this work, and the presents made to hia 
by Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord John Russell, the present King of the Bel: 
gians, Lord Radstock, and others, his income amounted to about forty 

unds a year. On the strength of this, he married his “ Patty of th 

ale,” the daughter of a humble farmer; and with his young wilt 
and his poor and infirm parents, he then enjoyed a pleasant cottage ! 
his native village, and basked for a time in the sunshine of prosperity: 

But the notoriety he had acquired had awakened in him a love of ¢s- 
citement which the quiet village could but ill satisfy. In 1824, } 
went to London, where he became one of the contributors to “Tht § 
London Magazine,” and began to mix in the society of literary m¢% 
and to be petted at the brilliant parties of the lion-hunting great folk 
De Quincy met him in London, and furnishes the following remiu's 
cence of him about that time : 

‘In 1824, perhaps upon some literary scheme, he came up to 10" 
don, where, by a few noble families and by his liberal publishers, 
was welcomed in a Way that, I fear, from all I heard, would but 
much embitter the contrast with his own humble opportuni ties of ° 
joyment inthe country. The contrast of Lord Radstock’s brillis®' 
parties, and the glittering theatres of London, would have but a po 
effect in training him to bear that want of excitement which even 4! ] 





ready, I had heard, made his rural life but too insupportable to )" rt 
mind. It is singular that what most fascinated his rustic English °y* Re 
was, not the gorgeous display of English beauty, but the French sty!’ by 
of beauty as he saw it among the French actresses in Tottenham Cov" up 
Road. He seemed, however, oppressed by the glow and tumultuo a 
existence of London; and, being ill at the time, from an affection 0! the a 
liver, which did not, of course, tend to improve his spirits, he thre¥ * tor 
weight of langour upon any attempt to draw him out into conversat!”” T. 
One thing, meantime, was very honourable to him, that, even in th _ 
season of dejection, he would uniformly become animated when 8?) Th 
body spoke to him of Wordsworth—animated with the most hearty *” ‘ 

almost rapturous spirit of admiration. As regarded his own poe” Q 
this admiration seemed to have an unhappy effect of depressing his °°” th 
fidence in himself. It,is unfortuuate, indeed, to gaze too closely ¥)” 


models of colossal excellence.” P 
On his return into the country, matters did not improve with Pp” 

Clare. Unfortunately, he speculated in farming, which he could » 

manage; a large family grew up around him, his means were fritt¢ 
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pack almost into his original state of poverty, his 
nsettled, he nerves unstrung, and in a state of almost hopeless 

ency. He published a third volume of poems, in 1889, entitled 

— Beret Muse,” probably the best of all his works. But he had 
cased to be a novelty ; the public were no longer astonished by him, 
they had been at first ; and the book had buta very small sale. In- 
ie we have heard that it scarcely paid the expenses of its publica- 
‘mm. All this preyed upon his mind ; his genius did not sustain him, 
is only embittered his misery. He was the victim of nervous despon- 
dency, which ended in o complete unsettlement of the state of his 
pin , 80 that confinement in a private asylum at length became neces - 


oth id in- 
e hae now been for many years, writing poetry at lucic 

Baer wich shows that he still retains all that minute and delicate 
descriptive power which formerly marked his productions. He wrote 
songs and verses addressed to his Patty, his mind contemplating her 
as in youth, all the dark period which had intervened—and brought 

e and sorrow upon both—being blotted out. Friends have occasion- 
* visited him in his confinement, and found him harmless and docile, 
ww b occasionally labouring under strange hallucinations. He fan- 
cied himself to be a great prize-fighter, and that he wore the belt. 
He would rave about great matches to come off, and of his antagonists, 
who were men most of them long since dead. He would also deseribe 
the deaths, executions, and murders, of distinguished personages of 
former times, and fancy himself to have been an eye-witness of them. 
Through all this, his early love of nature and rural scener often burst 
forth in enthusiastic description, colored with the rainbow hues of 


away; and he 
i wu 


ane Clare is entitled to a high pes. if not to the highest, among 
the “uneducated” poets of England. His observation of nature 
mounted to a genins ; his delicacy in painting natural objects, whether 
flower, @ tree, a sunset, or a spring scene, was next to marvellous. 
He owed little to books, but wrote from his heart. He saw things with 
the eye of a true poet, and, as he observed, 80 did he write. ome of 
his expressions are extremely delicate, as for instance in the following : 


« Brisk winds the lightened branches shake, 
By pattering, plashing drops confessed, 
And, where oaks dripping shade the lake, 
Paint crimping dimples on its breast.” 


ell he paints the cottage fireside too—the farmer reading the 
fees 0 the pa ingle, the blacksmith hammering in his smithy, the 
sapers in the corn-field, the maid-a-milking the kine, and the merry, 
»gutiful and quiet pictures of rural life. He has many delicious pic- 
ares of the approach of spring, of the advent of summer, of the rich 
lory of sutumn, and thestern gloom of winter. Here is a stanza, taken 
from a poem of his, descriptive of the first breath of spring :— 


« The sunbeams on the hedges lie, 
The south wind murmurs summer soft ; 
The maids hang out white clothes to dry 
Around the elder-skirted croft. 
A calm of pleasure loiters round, 
And almost whispers winter by ; 
While fancy dreams of summer’s sound, 
And quiet rapture fills the eye.” 


We conclude our notice with a piece which, though by no means one 
of his best, we select because of its seasonableness, being a February 
picture :— 


«* The snow has left the cottage top, 
The thatch-moss grows in brighter green ; 
And eaves in quick succession drop, 
Where grinning icicles have been, 
Pit-patting with a pleasant noise 
In tubs set by the cottage door; — 
While ducks and geese, with happy joys, 
Plunge in the yard-pond, brimming o’er. 


The sun peeps through the window pane, 
Which children mark with laughing eye ; 
And in the wet street steal again, 
To tell each other spring is nigh. 
Then, as young hope the past recalls, 
In playing groups they often draw, 
To build beside the sunny walls 
Their spring-time huts of sticks or straw. 


And oft in pleasure’s dreams they hie 
Round homesteads by the village side, 
fcratching the hedgerow mosses by, 
Where painted pooty shells abide ; 
Mistaking oft the ivy spray 
For leaves that come with budding spring ; 
And wondering, in their search for play, 
Why birds delay to build and sing. 


The mavis thrush with wild delight, 
Upen the orchard’s dripping tree, 
Mutters, to see the day so bright, 
Fragments of young hope’s poesy ; 
And oft dame stops her buzzing wheel 
®o hear the robin’s note once more, 
Who toddles while he pecks his meal 
From sweet-briar hips beside the door. 





RED TAPE. 


Your public functionary who delights in Red Tape—the purpose of 
whose existence is to tie up public questions, great and small, in 
n abundance of this official article—to make the neatest possible par- 
cels of them, ticket them, and carefully put them away on a top shelf 
out of human reach—is the peculiar curse and nuisance of England. 
Tron, steel, adamant, can make no such drag-chain as Red Tape. An 
invasion of Red Ants in innumerable millions, would not be half so 
co to Great Britain, as its intolerable Red Tape. 
our Red Tapist iseverywhere. Heis always at hand with a coil of 
Red Tape, prepared to make a small official parcel of the largest sub- 
ject. In the reception room of a Government Office, he will wind Red 
Jape round and round the sternest deputation that the country can send 
ohim. In either House of Parliament, he will pull more Red Tape out of 
is mouth, at a moment’s notice, thanaconjuror ata Fair. In letters, 
hemoranda, and dispatches, he will spin himself into Red Tape, by 
he thousand yards. He will bind you up vast colonies, in Red ceee. 
Bike cold roast chickens at a rout-supper ; and when the most valuable 
of them break it (a mere question of time), he will be amazed to find 
hat they were too expensive for his favorite commodity, He will put 
girdle of Red Tape round the earth, in quicker time than Ariel. He 
Will measure, from Downing Street to the North Pole, or the heart of 
New Zealand, or the highest summit of the Himalaya Mountains, by 
Inches of Red Tape. He will rig all the ships in the British Navy 
With it, weave all the colors in the British Army from it, completely 
equip and fit out the officers and men of both services in it. He bound 
ELSon and WeiuinGron hand and foot with it—ornamented them, all 
over, with buncaes of it—and sent them forth to do impossibilities. 
© will stand over the side of the steamship of the state, sounding 
with Red Tape, for imaginary obstacles; and when the office-seal at 
the end of his pet line touches a floating weed, will cry majestically, 
Back her! Stop her!” He hangs great social efforts, in hed Tape, 
shout the public offices, to terrify like evil-minded reformers, as great 
ighwaymen used to be hanged in chains on Hounslow Heath. He has 
ut one answer to every demonstration of right, or exposition of wrong ; 
and it is, «« My good Sir, this is a question of Tape.’ 
He is the most gentlemanly of men. He is mysterious; but not more 
i than 8 man who is cognisant of so much Tape ought to be. Butter- 
a and gadflies who disport themselves, unconscious of the amount of 
- Tape required to keep Creation together, may wear their hearts 
pon their sleeves; but he is another sort of person. Not that he is 
h ; ; By no means. Every question mooted, he 
on to tie up according to form, and put away. hurch, state, terri- 
pe! _ Dative and foreign, ignorance, poverty, crime, punishment, popes, 
: inals, uits, taxes, agriculture and commerce, land and sea—all 
ti pe. othing but Tape, Sir, I assure you. Will you allow me to 
© this subject up, with a few yards, according to the official form ? 
tone you. Thus, yousee. A knot here; the end cut off there; a 
ist in this place; a loop in that. Nothing can be more complete. 
wite compact, you observe. I ticket it, you perceive, and put it on 
oT ape It is now disposed of. What is the next article.” 
® quantity of Red ‘ape officially employed in the defence of such 








an imposition (in more senses than one) as the Window-Tax ; the arra 
of Red Tapists and the amount of Red employed in its behalf, 
within the last six or seven years ; is something so astounding in itself, 
and so illustrative of the enormous quantities of Tape devoted to the 
public confusion, that we take the liberty, at this appropriate time, 
of disentangling an odd thousand fathoms or so, as a sample of the 
commodity 

The Window-Tax is a tax of that just and equitable description, that 
it charges a aouse with twenty windows at the rate of six shillings 
and twopence farthing a window ; and houses with nine times as many 
windows, to wit, a hundred and eighty, at the rate of eightpence a 
window, /ess. It is a beautiful feature in this tax (and a mighty con- 
venient one for large country-houses) that, after progressing in a 
gradually ascending scale or charge, from eight windows to seventy- 
nine, it then begins to descend again, and charges a house with five 
hundred windows, just a farthing a window more, than a house with 
nine. This has been, for so many years, proved—by Red Tape—to be 
the perfection of human reason, that we merely remark upon the cir- 
cumstance, and there leave it, for another ornamental branch of the 
subject. 

Light and air are the first essentials of our being. Among the facts 
demonstrated by Physical Science, there is not one more indisputable, 
than that a large amount of Solar Light is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the nervous system. Lettuces, and some other vegetables, 
may be grown in the dark, at no greater disadvantage than a change 
in their natural colour; but, the nervous system of Animals must be 
developed by Light. The higher the Animal, the more stringent and 
absolute the necessity of a free admission to it of the Sun’s bright 
rays. All human creatures bred in darkness, droop, and become de- 
generate. Among the diseases distinctly known to be engendered and 
propagated by the want of Light, and by its concomitant, 
the want of free Air, those dreadful maladies, Scrofula and Consump- 
tion, occupy the foremost place. 

At this time of day, and when the labours of Sanitary Reformers 
and Boards of Health have educated the general mind in the knowledge 
of such truths, we almost hesitate to recapitulate these simple facts : 
which are as palpable and certain as the growth of a tree, or the curl- 
ing of a wave. But, within a few years, it was a main fault of practi- 
cal philosophy, to hold too much herself apart from the daily business 
and concerns of life. Consequently, within a few years, even these 
truths were imperfectly and narrowly known. Red Tape, as a great 
institution quite superior to Nature, positively refused to receive them 
—strangled them, out of hand—labelled them Impositions, and shelved 
them with great resentment. 

This is so incredible, that our readers will naturally enquire, when, 
where, and how? Thus: In the Spring of 1844, there sat enthroned 
in the office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Downing Street, Lon- 
don, the Incarnation of Red Tape. There waited upon this enshrine- 
ment of Red Tape in the body and flesh of man, a Deputation from 
the Master Carpenter’s Socisty, and another from the Metropolitan 
Improvement Society : which latter, comprising among its members 
some distinguished students of Natural Philosophy, took the liberty 
of representing the beforementioned fact in connection with Light, as 
@ small result of Infinite Wisdom, eternally established before Ta 
was. And, forasmuch as the Window Tax excluded light from the 
dwellings of the poor in large towns, where the poor lived, crowded 
together in large old houses ; by tempting the landlords of those houses 
to block up windows and save themselves the payment of duty, which 
they notoriously did--and, forasmuch, ag in every room and corner 
thus made dark and airless, the poor, for want of space, were fain to 
huddle beds—and, forasmuch, as a large and a most unnatural per 
centage of them, were, in consequence, scrofulous and consumptive, and 
always sliding downward into Pauperism—the Deputation prayed the 
Right Honourable Red Tape, M. P. at least so to modify this tax, as to 
modify that inhuman and expensive wrong. To which the Right Honour- 
able Ked Tape, M. P., made reply, that he did’nt believe that the tax had 
anything to do with scrofula ; ‘‘for,” said he, ‘‘ the window-duties 
don’t affect the cottager ; and I have seen numerous instances of scro- 
fula in my own neighbourhood, among the families of the agricultural 

antry.” Now, this was the perfection of what may be called Red 
peasophy. For, not to mention the fact, well known to every trav- 
eller about England, that the cottages of agricultural labourers, in 
eral, ure a perfect model of sanitary arrangement, and, are in par- 
cular remarkable for the us di of their windows 
(which are usually of the bay or oriel form: never less than six feet 
high, commonly fitted with plate glass, ard always capable of being 
opened freely), it is to be carefully noticed that such cottages always 
contain a superabundance of room, and especially of sleeping-room : 
also, that nothing can be farther from the custom of a cottager than 
to let a sleeping-room to a single man, to diminish his rent: and tocrowd 
himself and family into one small chamber, where, by the reason of the 
dearness of fuel he stops up crevices, and shuts out air. These being 
things which no English landlord, dead or alive, ever heard of, it is 
clear—as clear as the agricultural labourer’s cottage is light and airy 
—that the exclusion of light and air can have nothing to do with Scro- 
fula. So, the Right Honourable Red Tape, M. P., gave the lie (po- 
litely) to the Deputation, and proved his case against Nature, to the 
great admiration of the office Messengers ! 

Well! But, on the same occasion, there was more Red Tape yet, in 
the back-ground, ready, in nautical phrase, to be paid out. The Dep- 
utation, rather pertinaciously dwelling on the murderous effects of a 
prohibition of ventilation in the thiokly-peopled habitations of the 
poor, the same authority returned, ‘“‘ You can ventilate them, if you 
choose. Here is Deputy Red ow from the Stamp Office, at my elbow ; 
and he tells you, that perforated plates of zinc, may be placed in the ex- 
ternal walls of houses, without becoming liable toduty.” Now, the Dep- 
utation were very glad to hear this, because they knew it to be a part of 


the perfect wisdom of the Acts of Parliament establishing the Window 
Tax, that they required all stopped-up windows to be sto up with 


omen the same substance as that of which the external walls of a 
ouse were made; and that, in a variety of cases, where such walls 
were of stone, for example, and such windows were stopped up with 
wood, they were held to be chargeable with duty: though they admit- 
ted no ray of light through that usually opaque material. Besides 
which, the Deputation knew, from the Government Returns, that, un- 
der the same Acts of Parliament, a little unglazed hole in a wall, made 
for a cat to creep through, and a little trap in a cellar to shoot coals 
down, had been solemnly decided to be windows. Therefore, they 
were so much relieved by this perforated-zinc discovery, that the good 
and indefatigable Doctor SourHwoop SmiruH (who was one of the 
deputation) was seen, by Private Joun Tower of the Second Gre- 
nadier Guards, sentry on duty at the Treasury, to fall upon the neck 
of Mr. Toynsre (who was another of the deputation) and shed tears 
of joy in Parliament Street. 

But the President of the Carpenter’s Society, a man of rule and 
compasses, whoseorgan of Veneration appears (in respect of Red Tape) 
to have been imperfectly developed, doubted. And he, writing to the 
Stamp Office on the point, caused more Red Tape to be spun into this 
piece of information, ‘‘ that perforated plates of zine would be charge- 
able if so perforated as to afford light, but not if so as to serve the 
purpose of ventilation only!” It not being within the knowledge of 
the Carpenter’s Society (which was a merely practical body) how to 
construct perforations of such a peculiar, double-barreled action as at 
once to let in air and shut out light, the Right Honourable Red Tape, 
M. P., himself. was referred to for an explanation. This, he gave in 
the following skein, which has justly been considered the highest spe- 
cimen of the manufacture. ‘‘ There has been no mistake, as the par- 
ties suppose, in stating that openings for ventilation might be made 
which would not be chargeabie as windows, and I cannot think it at all 
inconsistent with such a statement to decline expressing, beforehand, 
a general opinion as to whether certain openings when made would 
- would not be considered as windows, and as such liable to 
charge.” 

To crown all, with a wreath of blushing Tape of the first official 
quality, it may be briefly mentioned that no existing Act of Parliament 
made any such exception, and that it had no existence out of Tape. 
For, a local act, for Liverpool only, was afterwards passed, exempting 
from the Window Tax, circular ventilating apertures, not exceeding 
seven inches in diameter; provided, that if they were made in a direct 
line, they should be protected by a grating of cast-iron, the interstices 
thereof not exceeding one quarter of an inch in width. 

One other choice sample of the best Red Tape presents itself in the 
nefarious history of the Window Tax. In July of the same year, Lorp 
ALTHORP—whose name is ever to be respected, as having, perbaps, less 
association with Red Tape than that of any Minister whomsoever— 
made a short speech in the House of Commons, descriptive of an enact- 
ment he then introduced, for allaying something of the indignation 
which this tax had raised. It was, he sail, ‘‘a clause, enabling per- 
sens to open fresh windows in houses at present existing, without any 
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¥ | additional charge. Its only effect is, to prevent an inerenaQiiede 
revenue, in the case of houses already existing.” On the faith of 


statement, numbers of house-occupiers ed new The 
in 


instant the on t into A. Government offices, it was 
& very net pe. The Stamp Office, in its construction of 
substituted existing occupiers for existing houses ; into the lease tteait 


were introduced, before it became law, words, confining this to 
persons | assessed for the year ending 5th April, 1836.” What fol- 
lowed ? Red Tape made the discovery that no one who took advantage of 
that clause, and opened new windows, was duly essessed in 1885-—the 
whole Government Assessment: made, be it remembered, by Govern- 
ment Assesors : having been loosely and carelessly made—and all those 
openers of new windows, upon the faith of that plain speech of a plain 
| wai were surcharged; t> the increase of the revenue, the 

ishonour of the public character of the country, and the very can- 
onisation of Red ‘Tape. 

For the collection and clear statement of these facts, we are indebted 
to an excellent pamphlet reprinted, at the time, from the “ Wesr- 
mate Review.” The facts and the subject are worthy of one 
another. 

0 oe your public functionary who delights in Red Tape, a good 
social improvement todeal with! Let him come back to his wits, 
after being frightened out of them, for a little while, by the ra of 
a Plague; and count, if you can, the miles of Red Tape he will pile 
into barriers, against—a General Interment Bill, say, or @ Law for the 
suppression of infectious and yon are, ttn ! O the cables of 
Red Tape he Will coil away in dispatch boxes, the handcuffs he will 
make of Red Tape to fetter useful hands ; the interminable sem ne 
of Exchequers, Woods and Forests, and what not, all hung Red 
Tape, up and down which he will languidly wander, to the weariness of 
all whose hard fate it is, to have to pursue him! 

But, give him something to play with—give him a park to slice away 
—a hideous scarecrow to set uP in a public place, where it may be- 
come the ludicrous horror of the civili earth—a marble arch to 
mov who so briskas he! He will rig you up a with 
Red Tape, and fall to, joyfully. These are the things in which he finds 
relief from unlucky Acts of Parliament that are more troublesome 
improvements than they were meant to be. Across and across them, 
he can spin his little webs of Red Tape, and catch summer flies: or, 
near them, litter down official dozing-places, and roll himself over and 
over in Red Tape, like the Hippopotamus wallowing in his bath. 

Once upon a time, there was a dusty dry old shop in Long Acre, 
London, where, displayed in the windows, in tall slim bottles, were nu- 
merous preparations, looking, at first sight, like unhealthy maccaroni. 
On a nearer inspection, these were found to be Tapeworms, extracted 
from the internal mechanism of certain ladies and gentlemen who were 
delicately referred to on the bottles, by initial letters. Doctor Gard- 
ner’s medicine had effected these wo: ul results; but, the Doctor, 
probably apprehensive that his patients might ‘‘ blush to find it fame,” 
enshrined them in his museum, under a thin cloud of mystery. We 
have a lively remembrance of a white basin, which, in the days of our 
boyhood, remained, for eight or ten years, in a co’ part of the 
museum, and was sup te contain a specimen so recent that there 


Pe | had not yet been time for its more elaborate preservation. It bore, as 


we rememher, the label, ‘‘ This singular creature, with ears like a 
mouse, was last week found destroying the inside ot Mr. O—im the | 
Road.” But, this was an encroachment on the province of the — 
mate Tapeworms. That species were all alike except in length. 
smallest, according to the labels, measured, to the best of our recol- 
lection, about two hundred yards. 

If, in any convenient part of the United Kingdom, (we suggest the 
capital as the centre of resort,) a similar museum\could be established, 
for the destruction and exhibition of the Red~Tape-Worms with which 
the British Public are so sorely afflicted, there can be no doubt that it 
would be, at once, a vast national benefit, and a curious 
spectacle. Nor can there be a doubt that the people in general would 


cheerfully contribute to the —- of such an establishment. The 
labels might be neatly and legibly written, according to the precedent 
we have mentioned. ‘‘ The Right Honourable Mr. X— from the Ex- 


chequer. Seven thousand yards.” ‘ Earl Y— from the Colonial 
Office. Half as long again.” ‘ Lord Z— from the Woods and Forests. 
The longest ever known.” This singular creature,’—not mentioning 
its ears—“ was found destroying the patience of Mr. John B— in the 
House of Commons.” If it were practicable to open such an Institu- 
tion before the departure of All Nations (which can searcely be ) 
it might be desirable to translate these abstracts into a variety of lan- 

uages for the wider understanding of one of our most agreeable and 
improving sights.— Household Words. 





A NAVAL HERO. 


The lapse of nearly thirty years, since the occurrence of the melan- 
choly but striking event here narrated, gives this little tale something 
of the freshness of novelty. Onthe 23rd of June, 1822, H. M. Schooner 
Drake was wrecked on the coast of Newfoundland. She had struck on 
a rock in a dense fog, and her total loss was inevitable. 


In the meantime, the waves were making heavy breaches over the 
ship; the crew clung by the ropes on the forecastle; each 
wave threatened them all with destruction, when a tremendous sea 
lifted her quarter over the rock on which she had at og teens and 
carried her close to that on which the boatswain stood. forecastle 
which up to this time had been the only sheltered of the ship, was 
now abandoned for the we oops and, as Capt. er saw no chance of 
saving the vessel, he d to remove the people from her if pog- 
sible. Calling around him his officers and men, he communicated to 
them his intentions, and pointed out the best means of securing their 
safety. He then ordered every man to make the best of hia way from 
the wreck to the rock. Now, for the first time, his orders were not 
promptly obeyed; sll the crew toa man refuged to leave the wreek 
unless Captain Baker would precede them. There was a simultaneous 
burst of feeling that did honour alike to the commander andl the men. 
To the former, in that he had so gained the affections, and respect of his 
people; and to the latter, inasmuch as they knew how to appreciate 
such an officer. Never was good discipline displayed in a more eon- 
spicuous manner. No argument or entreaty could prevail on Captain 

aker to change his resolution. He again directed. the men to quit 
the vessel, calmly observing that his life was the least and last con- 
sideration. The men, upon hearing this reiterated command, Stepped 
severally from the poop to the rock with as much order as if they 
been leaving a ship under ordinary circumstances. Unhappily, a few 
of them perished in the attempt ; amongst these was Lieutenant Stanly, 
who, being benumbed with cold, was unabled to get a firm footing, and 
was opens away by the current,—his companions, with every inclina- 
tion, had not the power to save him; he struggled for a few moments, 
was dashed with irresistible force against the rocks, and the receding 
wave engulfed its victim. : 

. When he had seen every man clear of the wreck, and not till then, 
did Captain Baker join his crew. As soon as they had time to look 
about them, the ship’s com perceived that they were on an insu- 
lated rock, separated from the main land by a few fathoms. The rock 
rose some feet above the level of the sea, but to their horror they per- 
ceived that it would be covered at high water. It seemed as i 
were rescued from one fearful catastrophe, only to perish by @ more 
cruel and protracted fate. By degrees the fog had partnily dispersed, 
and as the dawn began to break, a dreary prospect was display The 
haggard countenances and lacerated limbs of the men told the 
they had endured, whilst the breakers, which they had 
before, became distinctly visible. Still the devoted crew, following the 
example of their commander, uttered no complaint. They were 
to meet death, yet they felt it hard to die withouta struggle. The tide 
was rising rapidly, and if anything was to be done, it must be done 
instantly. The boatswain, who had never lost hold of the rope, deter- 
mined at all hazards to make another effort to save his comrades or 

rish in the attempt. Having caused one end of the rope to be made 
Fast round his body, and committing himself to the protection of the 
Almighty, he plunged into the sea, and struck out in the direction 
of the opposite shore. It was an awful moment to those who were left 
behind ; and in breathless suspense they waited the result of the 
daring attempt. All depended upon the strength of his arm. At one 
moment he was seen rising on the crest of the wave, at the next he 
disappeared in the trough of the sea; but in spite of the raging surf, 
and of every other obstacle, he reached the shore, and an inspiring 
cheer announced his safety to hiscomrades. As soon as he had recoy- 
ered hig breath and strength, he went to the nearest point opposite the 
rock, and watching his opprtay he cast one end of the line across 
to his companions. Fortunately it reached the rock, and was gladly 
seized, but it proved to be only long enough to allow of one man holding 










and another on the rock, at arm’s length. It may be 
+ ag op this slender means of deliverance was welcomed 
The tide made rapid advances, the waves, as if impatient 
their prey, threw the white surf aloft, and dashed over the rock. 
Would that we could do justice to the noble courage and conduct dis- 
played by the crew of the Drake. Instead of rushing to the rope, as 
would have done under similar circumstances, not a man moved 
he was commanded to do so by Captain Baker. Had the slightest 
hesitation appeared on the part of the commander, or any want of 
of in the men, a tumultuous rush would have ensued, 

held as it was with difficulty by the outstretched hand would 
inevitably have been lost in the st le, and then all would have 
. But good order, good discipline, and good feeling triumphed 

over every selfish fear and natural instinct of self-preservation ; and to 
the honour of British sailors be it recorded, that each individual man 
of the crew, before he availed himself of the means of rescue, urged his 
Captain to provide for his own safety first, by leading the way. But 
Captain Baker turned a deaf ear to every persuasion, and gave but one 
answer to all—‘ I will never leave the rock until every soul is safe.’ 
vain the men redoubled their entreaties that he would go; they 
of no avail; the intrepid officer was steadfast in his purpose. 
}was no time for discussion or delay. One by one the 
from the rock upon the rope, and by this assistance ener 
out of ais snoomn’et in gaining the opposite shore. Unfortunate 
the six who remained one was a woman. This poor creature, 
from the suffe she had endured, lay stretched 

upon the rock almost lifeless To desert her was impossible; to 
convey her to the shore seemed equally impossible. Each moment of 
delay was fraught with destruction. A brave fellow, in the generosity 
of despair, when his turn came to quit the rock, took the woman in his 
arms, the rope, and an the perilous transit. Alas! he was 
not oy a to gain the desired shore. When he had made about 
half the distance, the rope parted—not being strong enough to sustain 
the additional weight and strain, it broke; the seaman and his burthen 
Were seen but for an instant, and then swallowed up in the foaming 


With them perished the last means of , 
Baker and those who were with him on the rock. Their 
unication with the main land was cut off; the water rose and the 
moment ; all hope was gone, and for them a few 
minutes more must end “‘ life’s long voyage.” The men on shore tried 
means in their power to save them. They tied every handker- 
chief and available material together to replace the lost rope, but 
their efforts were fruitless ; they could not get length enough to reach 
reck. A party was despatched in search of help. They found 
a -house; and while they were in search of a rope, those who 
stayed to watch the fate of their loved and respected commander and 
his three ons, saw wave after wave rise higher and higher. 
At one moment the sufferers disappeared in the foam and spray; the 
bravest sh ed, and closed his eyes on the scene. Again, as spell- 
bound, he looked; the wave had receded—they still lived, and rose 
above the waters. aye and again it was thus; but hope grew 
fainter and fainter. We can scarcely bring our narrative to an end; 
tears moisten our page ; but the Rogan sequel must betold. The fatal 
billow came at last, which bore them from time into eternity. All was 
over. When the | goed returned from their inland search not a vestige 
of the rock, or of those devoted men, was to be seen.— 
‘ And is he dead, whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.—Campbell. 
We feel how inadequate have been our efforts to depict the self-devo- 
of Baker, and the courage and constancy of his crew. 
The follo letter, addressed to Lieut, Booth, formerly an officer of 
the Drake, will go farther than any ric we can offer, to display 
the right feeling of the ship’s y, and their just appreciation of 
their brave faithful commander.— 

* Sir,—Your being an old officer of ours in a former ship, and being 
first lieutenant in H.M. ship Drake, leads us to beg that you will have 
the goodness to represent to our Lords Commisgionersof the Admiralty, 
the very high sense of gratitude we, the surviving petty officers and 
crew of his Majesty's late ship Drake, feel due to the memory of our 
late much-lamented and most worthy commander, who, at the moment 
he saw death staring him in the face on one side, and the certainty of 
his escape was pointed out to him on the other, most staunchly and 
frequently refused to attempt procuring his own safety, until ever 
man and boy had been rescued from the impendiag danger. Indeed, 
the manliness and fortitude displayed by the late Captain Baker on the 

y of our wreck was such as was never before heard 
of. It was not as that of a moment, but his courage was tried for many 
hours, and his last determination of not crossing from the rock, on 
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‘which he was every moment in d r of being washed away, was made 
with more firmness, if ible, than the first. In faet, during the 
whole business he proved himself to be a man whose name and last con- 


duct yo ever to be held in the highest estimation by a crew who feel 
it their duty to ask from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
‘that, which they otherwise have not the means of obtaining, that is, a 
blic and lasting record of the lion-hearted, —— and very un- 
iG eaaapled way in which our late noble commander sacrificed his life in 
evening of the 28rd of June! 
The above letter was signed by the surviving crew of the Drake. 
e not add that their request was complied with, and a monument 
to the memory of Captain Baker, in the chapel of the Royal 
at Portsmouth.—Gilly’s Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy. 
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MR. MACREADY’S RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE 


The present generation of playgoers probably never witnessed a sight 
impressive as that at the Haymarket last night, when Mr. Macready, 
; ter of Leur, terminated his farewell ment. Long 
before the commencement of the oye ad nook of the house was oc 
cupied, and it was scarcely possible to obtain a glimpse of the siage, 
even through an open door in the slips. Had it not been for admirable 
of wofarge« serious inconvenience must have arisen from the collection 
of so 
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® mass within so small a compass; but, thanks to the skill 
of og - iby, who acted as chief notary the mena ceed har- 
mony e evening was not once interru any annoying clamor 
for seats. Even the orchestra had been aonb into a place of stalls, 
ero “oa i crgain played = Linge on ta ots i 0 i s the 
@ ev » the Ro was occu er Majesty an 

Prince Albert. ame oe 
_,, The tumult of applause which greeted Mr. Macready on his entrance 
did not seem to overcome him, and he entered on the business of the 
evening quite calmly and collectedly, never displaying greater force 
pea i in his admirable impersonation of Lear than last night. 
hen, after the fall of the curtain, he was summoned by the en- 
tic , and, ha retired, was summoned once more with 
ume of acc on, his feelings seemed in some degree to 
use indicated the expectation that a 
r. Macready, in a few ous words, 
of the London audiences, as his best and dearest friends, 
he reserved the full ng ogee of his feelings till his bene- 

fit, which is to take place on the 19th inst. 

eat tragedian may be said to have 


As the — career of this 
ended last night, a “‘ benefit ” a sort of cneeeee matter, it will 
not be premature to give a few words on the work he has accomplished, 
and the impression he has left. ; 

With the retirement of Mr. Macready from the stage ends the chain 
of who, however varying from each other, successively 
one oy out rege ing aoe fe & post ‘ histrionic sapremacy, an 
° a ns exte Lover @ long series of years. a 
separates hin ng y gap 





from the younger professors of his art, but when he 
commenced on career at ewe rden in September, 1816, 
the elder Kemble had not yet quitted the boards, and 

_ Was in the zenith of his glory. 

It cannot be denied that in the higher circles of society, the stage, 
when not used as a vehicle for music, is less an object of interest than 
it was when Mr. Macready began his professional life. A morbid love, 
on the part of the aristocracy, for everything foreign, a selection of a 
later hour than heretofore for the most substantial meal of the day, 
and divers other causes have been alleged to account for a fact high 7 
unpleasant to a t number of pren , but a fact notwithstand- 
ng: Still, such is the position of Mr. Macready, both on the stage 

in society ,——so illustrious is he from his own merits, and also as 
the last of a mighty line, that in his case the apathy of the fashiona- 
ble world will cease for 2 while, and his retirement will not pass with- 
out remark, even in the eventful year 1851. 

With regard to the eminent actors of former times, we often, when 
we catch a veteran playgoer, endeavour to obtain some notion of the pe- 


e elder Kean 


yc Albion, 


March § 
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culiarities which distinguished their tions. The information, 
unless the informant is possessed of © power, is generally vague 
and unsatisfactory, for words, after all, can merely express generali- 
ties, and it is by the strongest we wv og 4 that histrionic artists are 
distinct from each other, With respect to Mr. Macready, the difficulty 
of conveying adequate information will be more than usually great. 
For some years, indeed, a notion of his manner will be preserved on 
the stage by those lesser “‘ stars” who have taken him es their model, 
but when these have passed away we scarcely see the answer that can 
be given to the question, ‘‘ What kind of an actor was Mr. Macready ?” 
His style of acting is not referable to ~~ standard preserved by me- 
mory or handed down by tradition. It is not to be assigned to any 
school sharply defined, but is especially the result of a certain balance 
of high intellect and physical peculiarity, beyond the imaginative 
grasp of those who have not witnessed the actor with their own eyes. 

The ordinary categories to which an artist in any department is re- 
ferred are those of the “‘ real” and the “‘ideal.” Does he represent 
his subject such as it is in actual life, or does he give it a certain ele- 
vation, which, while it preserves essential truth, aims not at the imi- 
tation of minor detail? If this broad division be deemed all-embra- 
cing, Mr. Macready will at the first glance be placed on the “ real” 
side. His marked preference for sense rather than metre, the un- 
sculptural character of several of his attitudes, the peculiarity of his 


Y | utterance, would at first induce the critic to consider his representa- 


tions of the prosaic matter of fact kind. But how inadequate would 
the classification be! Take the latter part of Mr. Macready’s Mac- 
beth, when the long course of mental suffering has rendered the mid- 
night assassir an object of sympathy, and consider whether his inter- 
pretation be not ideal and poetical in the highest degree. Whichever 
category be selected, exceptions will present themselves, which will 
tend to sway the balancein the opposite direction. 

Avoiding this division into the *‘ real” and the “ideal,” we incline 
to an opinion, which, if we mistake not, has been already expressed, that 
Mr. Macready’s talent was more in direct proportion to the defi- 
niteness of the personage he had to represent. Any one versed in our 
drematic literature must be aware that there are a number of parts which 
either stand as marked characters, or are susceptible of strong marking 
by the actor; while there are others which rather represent classes 
than individuals, and which rather require a sustained manner than an 
acute perception into any mental state. The Spanish drama is made 
up of class personages, and cannot, probably, show a single personage 
with the attributes of what we, in a restricted sense of the word, term 
a “‘character.” We have comedians of the present day, who show 
great talent if they have a ‘ bit of character” to portray, but are in- 
effective in the general business of light comedy. It will not be for a 
moment understood that we would compare Mr. Macready with these 
humbler artists, with any notion of an approximation. We would only, 
by a remote analogy, illustrate our view, that his region was that of 
the concrete rather than the abstract. 

The tragedy of declamation perished during the reign of Mr. Ma- 
cready. Who now asks for those numerous tragedies which fill up so 
many pages in collections of the so-called ‘‘ Acting Drama,” and which 
bear the names of Southern, Rowe, or Otway? Those works, founded 
more or less on an old French basis, and requiring an artificial style 
of elocution, with a public disposed to relish it, have passed away with 
a race of actors with whom.Mr. Macready has no mental connexion. 
His talent hes been shown, not in artificial declamation, but in grasp- 
ing the most definite peculiarities of character. Which has been the 
most striking of his Shakspearian personages? Lear,—and that, pro- 
bably, because a greater complexity cannot be presented than in the 
senility, the irascibility, and the weak kindliness of the wronged old 
king. In the dying scene of Henry IV. there is also a tangible com- 
plexity of sentiment, accompanied by physicsl suffering; and we find 
that, although it is the present fashion to act only a fragment of the 
play, in which that scene occurs, Mr. Macready et frequently re- 

ted the ent as if actuated by a natural feeling for the part. 
Much less familiar to the public was his Cassius in Ju/ius Cesar, but 
his admirable delineation of the very marked characteristics of irra- 
tability and affection that appear in the conduct of the petulant Roman 
was one evidence more of his greatness when he hatl a mental peculi- 
arity tohandle- Still, why was Othello one of his least effective per- 
sonations? The cause of jealousy is there marked definitely enough, 
and there is no end of minutia for the artist to follow out. If the 
answer is at hand, that strong burning passion was not Mr. Macready’s 
forte, the malediction and the final despair of Lear rise up in solemn 
opposition. Such a subtle thing is every individual human nature, 
and with such stubbornness does it resist all subjection to rigid 
definition. 

This may, however, be said of Mr. Macready’s acting, without fear of 
contradiction, that all his impersonations bore the stamp of a high and 
industrious intellect. The audience might be sure that they would 
have no uction of stage-conventions, but that every character 
had been deliberately and conscientiously studied, and that every 

assage, from the profounder utterances of grief and anger to those 
ight touches of irony to which the peculiarity of Mr. Macready’s 
delivery gave so much effect, was the result of the study and reflection of 
a superior mind. It cannot be too often urged that indifferent acting 
proceeds not from wrong conception, but from the absence of conception 
altogether. As ina certain state of a language any decently educated 
personage can write verses of some sort or other, whether he be a poet 
or so ; - ae ne gem eo of ne a of routines are 
so clearly pointed out that a man of very o mind may jog on 
with the hao possible expenditure of thought. aoway now Zak thes 
we hear actors complain that their doings are not more minutely 
analyzed ; and the wits of theday are often severe upon critics who 
can describe the performance of Mr. A. B. by no other predicate than 
that be played so-and-so ‘in his usual style.” But the complainants 
forget that every analysis presupposes a synthesis, and that where an 
a moves in one routine for ten years without the slightest varia- 
tion, the absence of variation is all that can be predicated of his 
movements. By uniting a series of fractions with the numerator and the 
denomenator alike, the arithmetician can produce countless expressions 
for numerical unity ; but how shall the critic find an infinite variety 
of words to point out artistic sameness? 

The aptness of Mr. Macready for elaborating peculiarities of char- 
acter and of states of mitid ‘was greatly displayed in those parts where 
the poet presented him not with the highly-finished work, but with an 
outline, the colouring of which was left to his own genius. Such parts 
were those of Werner and Richelieu, whivh (for no very intelligible 
reason) are termed melodramatic. Great as isthe name of Byron, its 
reputation is not enough to convince an ordinary reader ‘of Werner 
that the work he has just perused is not one of the coldest and least 
inspiring he has ever taken from his shelf. But the Werner of Mr. 
Macready is a living man, into which a lifeless skeleton has expanded. 
The character, indeed, comes to him as an abstraction ; but it is one 
that his own imagination can render as concrete as possible. The 
wretchedness of poverty at first, and the richness of oral misery at 
least, are opr with wonderful minuteness. An artist of another 
school would probably have endeavoured to elevate this feeble criminal, 
but Mr. Macready presents him with all the lowering qualities of his 
suffering and his guilt, satisfied with the reality of the picture. 

In comedy Mr. Macready rarely played. Indeed, during the whole 
of the engagement just concluded, while he performed all of the 
leading tragic parts in Shakspeare, Benedict and Mr. Oakley (in the 
Jealous Wife) were his ee comic characters. That he had a native 
vein of humour was often shown by those ironical touches which he 
introduced into his serious personations, and which, assisted as they 
were by the peculiarity of his articulation, have generally been 
caught up by mimics as especially characteristic. And when he did 
play comedy, when he allowed the native humour a free course, it 
was & high treat for the audience. The state of fidget mn which the tem- 

t of his wife maintains Mr. Oakley, and the mental perplexity of 

enedict, are instances now fresh in the public mind of his admirable 
skill in representing comical dilemma, worthy to be classed with the 
deeper anguish of his Lear or his Werner. 
owever, it is not only as an actor that Mr. Macready will live in 
the minds of his countrymen. His labors while successively manager 
of Covent-garden and Drury-lane Theatres were not only remarkable 
for the elevated spirit that directed them, but may be said to have 
commenced a new era inthedrama. When Mr. Macready took Covent- 
garden, Shakspeare had been but rarely played for some time on this 
side of the water. At the minor theatres it was unlawful to produce 
the “legitimate” drama, while the lessees of the patent houses per- 
formed opera and spectacle in preference to the older class of enter- 
tainment. A notion had been imbibed that Shakspeare would no longer 
draw, and Mr. Macready, in commencing his managerial labours, had 
to create, or at any rate to awaken, a taste for the works of the great 
national poet. Those perfect companies of which we hear old playgoers 
talk, and which would so fill a long list of dramatis persone that even 








=~ 
the smallest character left to desire, were not to be obtain, 
The minor theatres, though excluded from “ logitimacy,”’ were disti,. 
guished for admirably acted pieces, and thus the existing talent, whi, 
was not, perhaps, more than enough to constitute one large company 
was scattered in places. Under these circumstances, and yij) 
a public already pampered with brilliant spectacle, the policy of y, 

acready was to pay the greatest uttention to decorative accessorj,, 
and the result of his policy was that refined mise en scéne, applied 
classical works, without which no production is found tolerable at th, 
presentday. This combination of decorative splendour with poetry 
was intended to combine into one body the literary and sight-loyj,, 
sections of the public, and, as far as we can judge from results, w,, 
the only expedient that could be employed with success. With som, 
who professed a severe regard for poetry the elaborate method of dp. 
coration found, indeed, no favour. They argued that the imaginatio, 
was anticipated, not stimulated, by so much visible splendour, agi 
that the kernel was forgotten through the attractive nature of {), 
husk. This argument, not unsound in theory, was of little practicg) 
worth. The state of histrionic art, to which we have already referre; 
was such as to allow comparatively few of the figures in the dramat;, 
picture to receive their measure of importance, and therefore ext), 
attention to the accessories was absolutely requisite, and is, from th 
continuance of thesame cause, rary A requisite now The ques. 
tion was, not whether Shaks could be rendered attractive by thi; 
or that means, but whether he could be rendered attractive by any 
means whatever—and surely the m r of a “legitimate” hous 
had a right to employ those means which had been so universal), 
lauded, when applied by of minor establishments to a |igh; 
order of uctions. Besides, waving all other considerations, ther, 
is surely @ distinction to be drawn between one s le and another 
The Covent. garden Coriolanus, with its carefully studied details, an; 
the classical spirit which it manifested, had surely something ennoblin 
about its decorations which distinguish them from those of an ordinary 
pantomime. 

If Mr. Macready’s managerial labours were not adequately rem. 
nerated as far as he himself was concerned, his object in reviving , 
taste for Shakspeare, when appropriately decorated, was accomplishei 
That the fashionable world is recalled to the patronage of the literary 
drama cannot be maintained ; but a demand of a higher sort of wor 
than those which satisfied their immediate predecessors has @ 


a, 
to 


among the middle and lower classes. Sadler's Wells, once the vulgar. 
est theatre in the metropolis, is a striking instance in this respect. 4 
few years ago dramas of a worthlessness, now scarcely conceivable 
were relished by a public with whom at present an. but the 
** legitimate” is found unendurable. Dramatic free trade, by destroying 
the monopoly of the patents, is, indeed, an important cause of th 
change, but it must, at the same time, be observed, that in all the ney 
establishments where Shakspeare has been produced with success, th: 
principle of Macready has been adopted, and that whereever this prin. 
ciple has been oe ea from the plays of the best authors have had 4 
dingy andunsatisfactory aspect. The highest praise that can be awari- 
ed to Mr. Kean and to Mr. Phelps, for the excellent spirit which dis. 
tinguishes their productions at their two several establishments, is, 
that in their managerial capacity they have worthily followed in the 
path designated by Mr. Macready.—London paper, 4th ult. 





A SALT GROWL. 


Salt, because I amnan OldjSalt. Iam brine, from head to foot. [an 
an officer of old standing, and, by a singular chain of circumstances, 
one of the most unlucky men in the profession. I can compare mysel{ 
to nothing but a cat that has been sent up by an experimentalist in 
balloon. I have been a victim to Admiralty experiments all my life 
Sir Charles Napier’s book, ‘‘ The Navy: Its Past and Present State,” 
has set all my wounds bleeding, by touching up my memory—ani 
here goes for a spell of lamentation ! 

I am all over grievances. I represent wrongs in my proper person 


nature of their tattoo. I mean no personal offence to any one, but 
those who feel themselves aggrieved, I present my card—(that cari 


view)—Captain Jeremiah Jigger, R.N. 

First of all, I entered as a mere boy, during war ; and, when sti) 
unable to tolerate the birch with anything like Spartan patience, was 
armed with a sword, and expected to resist that of a ferocious eneny' 
Our captain, who was subject to gout (being @etat. sixty when he got 
the Bruiser) was a noted Tartar. Men would not enter his vessel; 
consequently we were obliged to resort to rigorous impressment. You 
moderns don’t know what impressment really was. I have liveds 
good deal in the country since; and I tell you what it is exactly—it i: 
poaching. Poaching for men! You set snares for them in public 
houses, just as you set snares for hares in hedges. You catch them 
asleep, as you would catch a pheasant on a tree at night, and sulphur 
him. Many a time we pinned an outward-bound merchantman on the 
wing. We were resisted, wounded, execrated ; nevertheless, no system 


again we must press. What will the sea-ports say to that ? ; 

The Bruiser went to sea in a hurry—some guns short, and with! 
hundred landsmen among the crew--in the thick of the American ws: 
Jonathan was, just then, ing to pick up our frigates—wit! 
better manned, better armed, and bigger frigates of his own, Whi 
did the Admiralty do? They issued secret orders not to engage the 
large American frigates—which was a capital remedy. I wish yo 
had seen our skipper, reeking with indignation and rum, when tii 
reached us! He had been licking Frenchmen the whole of his gu- 
powdery life, and didn’t believe it was ible that the Bruiser coull 
be taken. Captain Snagg, of the U.S.N., commanding the Locofow, 
thought otherwise. We fought him, one fine morning, at sunrise ; ¥ 
were unpleasantly wet on the lower deck; in fact, we were sinking, 
when H.M.S8. Oberon came up and saved us. The Yankee went of, 
playing “ Yankee Doodle.” 

e were all tried by court-martial, and acquitted. To be sure, W 
had lost a third of our crew, and four officers ; which showed that ¥ 
had made a fight, and was considered highly satisfactory. Ti 
skipper’s turn for a flag came on some time rwards, when he was! 
brisk yo admiral of sixty-five ; but he never got a command. The 
were afraid of youthful enthusiasm. When we were paid off, I w# 
attacked, one night, by a party of Amazons whose husbands we hui 
pressed, and lost the use ofa Boal I applied to the Admiralty, it 
the hope of smart-money, but got none ; when I wrote 
informed that their lordships “‘had nothing to add to their formt! 
communication.” It is a curious circumstance that they never hart 
anything to “‘ add.” What does this arise from? Is each communicé 
tion perfect per se? I consoled myself with reflecting that the! 
former communication had been quite dull enough, and cold enoug): 
without any addition. 

I was now on shore, unemployed. My relations were not mu! 

leased with me, for had brought home my legs, and had not broug!' 
oo any prize-money, and was, therefore, neither an object “ 
personal nor pecuniary interest. I kept applying for employmet 
and after a long time, {et as Iwas married (Jeremiah, be firm !), cal! 
my appointment toH.M.S. Blunderer. Poor dear Emily! That lo0s 
coffin-like letter, ‘On Her Majesty’s Service,” did eclipse our honty 
moon into an eclipse that would have startled Kepler. 

The Blunderer was one of those peculiar vessels, a * fir thirty-two: 
which class of vessels had this odd peculiarity that they could neitht! 
stand up under canyas, nor sail. Fancy an umbrella that would 
neither shut up, nor keep out wet, and you have a good notion of ‘) 
utility of a fir thirty-two. The Blunderer, sir, was made of raw f'- 
gummy, sir, positively! We used to expect to see her, leafy, in sprit’ 
time! She was as cranky as a parasol in winter weather. Half 0" 
time was spent in wishing we dare set the top-gallant sails. She ¥* 
as liable to capsize, ac @ boy’s boat on the Serpentine. One day, ! 
had the watch, and set the top-gallant sails in a fresher breeze t)*” 
usual. A squall came, and the masts went over the side. 1™ 
Admiralty made me pay for them out of my pay ; and poor Emily » 
to sell her piano to make up the difference. . 

I left the Blunderer a mate (she afterwards was taken aback, iss 
squall, with the mainsail on her, and went down stern foremost), *” 
joined a twenty-eight-gun-ship. She was, also, a uliar sb!) 
belonging to another strange late, that could neither fight nor‘ 
away. Il was made an acting-lieutenant in her; shortly afterwards’ 
joined one of a really fine class of brigs. Will the reader believe 
the authorities tock/the whim of putting a third mast in her, 


mistake ! ca - 
For this is a standing principle with the naval authorities—al¥®. 
“‘ to go the entire animal” (I am too polite to say what animal), 40°" 
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as the South Sea Islanders do the customs of their country by the ~ 


which I have left so often at an official’s when unable to get an inter | 


of manning the Navy is adopted to this day; and if we have a wi § 
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a blunder in arithmetical 
te nd lot his tall sought for com 
that had lost 80 or 
Petr eighteen-gun-brig, the Violet, had & third mast pat a 
and was spoiled. And the same process was gone through w , 
‘ral others at a cost of nine hundred pounds each. This — 0 
‘tion, | may say, is as sensible as it would be for & man with wo 
1 legs to add a wooden one by way of improving his walk ! q 
was paid off in the Vio/et this time, and, though I had — 
ng-lieutenant some years, had to go back again to the — ) 
e. You see I was not a man of family, neither had I ryt na 
yugh. The first lord, a civilian, wanted patronage; / h Bo 
ons. Off I went to sea in H.M. Brig;—what do you ae 4 oo he 
ler, She was one of a number of flat-bottomed, bad brigs, nem 
the Admiralty after Lord Spencer’s hounds. There was r 
Radger, and Bang ; and the sea was turned into a kennel. Since 
days of Scylla, who 
“ Chid his barking waves into attention,” 


, I think, says—the ocean had seen nothing so canine ! 
fhe any and alle ing about, over the world—but by no 
ns too hands at biting. But, my luck on board the Jowler, 
better than that of my old messmate Blocksby. He joined one of 
new ten-gun-brigs, begun in 1808—when the kennel lot began to 
seen to be useless. The Admiralty built them, like wild-fire, as 
al, and launched sixty-four. Four foundered at sea; and two 
dred and sixty men perished ; six, turned into packets, were lost 
» one hundred and sixty-eight men, beside gers. Poor 
ckeby wen? down, all standing, in command of one of the last. It 
‘an awful winter, that, and he never expected to come back from 
ifax. He had left all his plate on shore at Falmouth, in order that 
family might not lose that, at all events! 

Tell! I got made a lieutenant, and I commanded a revenue cutter— 
ch put me in the way of seeing good deal of what went on in the 
kyards, when I was in harbour, Sometimes, I have gone round a 
kyard with the first lord, who (of course). wanted somebody to put 
. up to the differences between the various sorts of ships, and 
ther, (a kind of interpreters between him and his business !) while 
was meking a tour of inspection, 
‘That’s @ fine ship—that—Ahem !” 
‘Frigate, my lord.” Pe 
‘Ah, yes —Ahem! I -_ Le pe vy 
Bi our pardon, my lord, the bow” — 7 
‘Tres Pahee. I had forgot. Ask them to bring my carriage 
nd to the gates, will you, Mr. Jigger ?” ; 
‘ou see, there must be an appearance of attention to the sea-port 
ns—they return members. Thus, you see, it would not do, for 
ance, to make too much fuss about the shameful waste in dismant- 
. @ ship when she’s paid off—it’s convenient to let the dockyard 
sle rush at her, as if she were @ vessel of the enemy’s. 
ne thing often amused me—the trouble they take, and the as 
y go to, about ships’ sterns. Surely, that’s not the part of our 
that we ave anxious toshow! Yet, just read this little bit from 
book of Sir Charles Napier’s that I mentioned above. 
No less than twenty-eight ships had their sterns altered on Sir Robert 
ping’s plan, by a return of the 24th of April, 1846 ; but the expense was not 
d. I suppose they were ashamed of it. Twenty-six ships of different sizes, 
he same return, had their sterns altered on another plan; some of them twice, 
the Boscawen three times; some also that had been altered by Sir Robert 
ping before, were again altered on the second plan.” 
ot so disgusted at all this, years ago, that I was very nearly 
ning my chances of success in the profession, by trying to improve 
condition! You don’t, perhaps, know, reader, that it’s a punish- 
e offence to write on a naval matter when you are on full pay. You, 
o know best, must say nothing. You, who suffer, must not cry out 
he authorities being like the shoemaker in the farce, who says to 
customer, ‘‘ That shoe pinch you! J madeit, I know better.” 
’m not vain, but I once did send a plan of a very tidy vessel to 
nerset House. They took no notice of it for a long time; at last I 
rd that ‘‘ my idea had been auticipated,” and she made her appear- 
e soon afterwards.—I have m:; qurpidions on the matter though! - 
Vhile we are talking about ship-building, let me give you another 
le bit from the A *s book—and then you will scarcely wonder 
he results when you see the organisation. 
In géneral our attempts at improvement have turned out failures; and cer- 
ly the Admiralty took an odd manner to get information; for when a com- 
ee of reference was appointed, the instructions were as follow :—‘ In the event 
ny nautical difference of opinion, between the surveyor and the committee 
constituted, the report of the surveyor is to be referred to the committee, and 
of the committee to the surveyor, who are to stete, after having duly weighed 
arguments in favour of their respective views, whether or not they still 
sre to their respective opinions.’ I wonder whether the surveyor ever 
aded to such an absurd instruction. I should think not; and the committee 
eference has been abolished.” 
his was the oddest plan to get wisdom, I ever heard of. It was 
oly suggested by the idea of rubbing two sticks together to produce 
—though it was never so successful. Are we surprised at official 
mtricities, after this? Need we wonder that we so often turn out 
‘ip, which (to imitate Sir John Falstaff’s phrase) is like a ship 
it out of a cheese-paring after supper ?” 
am not going to trouble the reader with the details of an unfortu- 
>career. Some years ago, I was made a commander, on which 
sion I received the hearty congratulations of my grand-children. 
lly enough, and quite consistently with my strange naval experi- 
es, I got, the very same day, the news that “ the Minotaur, costing 
enty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-two pounds, had been 
verted into a convict ship without being at sea ;” and that the 
ck Prince and Defence had suffered the same “‘ sea-change.” My 
st grandson, a rather smart boy, observes that the transformation 
he ships into nymphs, in Virgil, is the only metamorphosis of a 
al character worthy'of comparison with our modern ones, He also, 
asionally, sings what he calls ‘‘a parody,” to the following effect, 
our ships :— 
“ Nothing of them but doth change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Dockyards hourly ring their Enell— 

There goes the muney !—ding, dong, bell.” 


The tees and frigates built since 1815, and cut down 
i converted, without being at sea, have cost six hundred and nine- 
m thousand seven hundred pounds. Judge of the expense of these 
erations, when I tell you that the expense of cutting down and 
pairing the Dublin was fifty-two thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
ie pounds. All this is not very remarkable, when we remember 
tt @ great many ships are built by “amateurs.” Did any man, 
nting a house, ever employ an “amateur” to build it? Would any 
trust the stability of his first-floor, to the caprices of a speculative 
itleman ‘educated for the Bar or the Pulpit ? 

\ ‘few years ago, I was nearly rolled to pieces in a Symondite line- 
battle-shi - I served some time in an iron steam-vessel ; which 
38’ of vessels has proved an entire blunder, and been, a parently, 
demned as useless. A model shell exploded in one of ibaa, when 
as in her, and killed two men. In the hope, however, of a reform 
the constitution of the Admiralty, and some abstinence from this 
Tible wasting of money, I conclude here. I still keep up my spirits 
orI shall, under the present system, be an admiral, if I live to a 

and twenty ! 





Kuperial Parliament. 


RAILWAYS IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


. House of Lords, Friday, Feb. 14. 

ee be MONTEAGLE presented a petition from the Province of New 
eae on the subject of railways in British North America. He 
~ is Noble Friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, was desirous 
tee pt facility for the improvement of railway communication 
, sh North America. It was peculiar! important to establish a 
) te me py earee between Halifax and our other great military 
+ ~ - orth America, which should be free from all Genders of hos- 
— a erence by foreigners. He thought that Parliament would hard- 
te to undertake the consideration of this important question. 

t wpvoem communication between Canada and New Brunswick was al- 
ane gp during half the year, and great difficulty had been 
aeneien in moving troops from New Brunswick to Canada during 
ao m rebellion. A most all those in authority in those colo- 
oe _ particularly the military authorities, had reccommended 
™ ion) o of a military road between New Brunswick and Cana- 

| Re t v4 necessity of making a railway communieation from 
y ‘ax mr : was brought under the attention of the Government. 
Officers of the Royal Engineers, Major Robinson and Captain Ait- 


SS — 








chen were employed to survey the ground, and on the perusal of their 
report the Coles Beorctary enpreneed his opinion as to the im nce 
of establishing such p communication. A great road of communication 
through 700 miles of uncultivated country could not be undertaken by 
eo enterprize. If it could be profitably undertaken the aid of the 

tate would not be asked; but it was because it was 4 great State ques- 
tion, and not a question of commercial speculation, that he asked for 
the assistance of the State. The Rideau Canal had been under 
taken as a matter of State necsssity, not of commercial profit, and 
upwards of 1,000,000) of public money had been expended upon 
it. In the province of New Brunswick there wereseveral millions 
of ungranted and uncultivated acres, and which had no chance 
of being granted or cultivated, unless this railroad should be con- 
structed. It was most important that the resources of New Bruns- 
wick should be developed in order to attract emigrants there, whereas, 
under the present system, not only were emigrants attracted to the Uni- 
ted States in preference to New Brunswick, but upwards of 5,000 persons 
had left New Brunswick to settle in the United States. In Canada.West, 
on the contrary, where State assistance had been given to public works, 
settlements, houses, and inhabitants had increased, and the value of as- 
sessed property has increased from 5,000,000/. in 1889, 8,000,000/. in 
1847. They were extending assistance to Canada where the inhabitants 
had rebelled against the royal authority, and refusing it to those colonies 
which like New Brunswick had remained royal. The emigrants from this 
country when they had afree choice, preferred the United States to our 
own colonies, and that because they found they had not thoze advanta- 
ges extended to them in our colonies which they found in the United 
States. In the last year.41,000 emigrants only went to the British colo- 
nies, while 219,000 went to the United States. Now, it should be remem- 
bered that those who went to our colonies became better traders with 
theinselves than those who placed themselves under the rule of a govera- 
ment, that was jealous of the extension of our trade. The colonies were 
ready to do everything to promote this railway that they could 
do consistently with their financial condition. The United States 
were aware of the importance of rapid communication, and were 
doing all they could to make Canada dependent on the United 
States. The United States p to construct railroads to 
place Canada in communication with the seaboard of the United 
States, and they were preparing to do the same with regard to 
Halifax and the colony of New Branswick. The p line would 
go from Halifax to Quebec. The whole lay through British territory 
and it would not be expedient to leave the communication between thoce 
important colonies, Canada and New Brunswick, solely in the hands of 
a United States proprietary. There was a gentleman in this country of 
the name of Howe, a member of the Legislature of the colony, who had 
furnished much useful and important information on the subject, and 
who was equally distinguished by his intelligence, his desire to benefit 
the colony, and his oe He hoped that all papers relating to the 
subject would be laid on the table. 

Lord STANLEY was not to underrate the importance of our 
North American colonies, and much importance as he attached to the 
value of Canada, he was not sure that New Branswick was not more 
important to this country than even Canada itself. It was of the ut- 
most importance that steam should be kept up between all those colo- 
nies in uninterrupted communication ; he considered the importance of 
the establishment of a rapid, easy, and constant communication between 
Halifax and Quebec a matter of the utmost interest to this country. 
This was no ordinary case of a raliway. If the railway did not pay one 
shilling in a hundred pounds for the next ten years, still he should con- 
sider that as a matter of state policy, it was of the utmost importance 
that this railway should be constructed. 

Earl GREY said the subject was under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment, and that, as soon as a decision was arrived at, it would be 
communicated to the colonies. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


House of Commons, Feb 11. 


Mr. DisrAexi moved a resolution to the effect, that the severe dis- 
tress which continues to exist oes the owners and occupiers of land, 
tamented in Hen Masesty’s 8 , renders it the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to introduce without delay measures for their effectual relief. 
He began by observing that the fact, admitted in the speech from the 
Throne, that, concurrent with the general prosperity of the country, 
there was a continued depression of a particular class, well deserved, 
not only the consideration of the Government, but the deliberation 
of Parliament, in order to ascertain the nature and sources of that 
cee nd distress. He then referred to the anticipations which had 

een formed five years ago as to the future prices of agricultural pro- 
duce, and the effects of the change of system upon landed property. 
The result had been the reluctant recognition of continued distress 
among the agricultural classes, after attempts in past years, on the part 
of the Government, to represent the depression of prices as exceptional 
and temporary, and to prove that what had happened could not possi- 
bly recur. e did not mean to build upon these results a proposition 
to retrace our steps; but if all the estimates upon which the changes of 
system had been founded were wrong, and all the calculations errone- 
ous, and if a most important class continued depressed amid the gene- 
ral peoopertty it was the duty of Parliament to investigate the subject 
in a charitable spirit, and to adopt the course which reason and policy 
dictated. Mr. Drsraexi vindicated the character and conduct of Brit- 
ish farmers from the stigma of sloth and want of skill, and character- 
ized the outcry against rent, and the plea that this was a landlord’s 
questions as ecopomical fallacies, tending to arm one cultural 
class against another. The object of his motion was not to dispute the 
fact of the general prosperity of the country, or to attack the new 
commercial system, but to adapt the condition of the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land to that system. He should make no attempt to bring 
back the abrogated system of protection ; if that system was to be re- 
stored, it must be done by a very preponderating opinion out of doors. 
What, then, was the reason why the cultivator of our soil could not com- 
pete with the foreign producer? It was the amount of taxation to 
which he was liable, and which had been allowed to press unequally 
upon him in consequence of the artificial state in which agriculture 
was formerly placed. The great mass of our general taxation was 
fe pat from three sources—external imposts, inland revenue, and 
local contributions. Nearly one-half of the first was raised by not 
et mag the cultivators of this soil to produce a epee crop, or 

oading it with a peculiar impost; two-thirds of the inland revenue 
were raised by a colossal tax upon one crop of the British agricultu- 
rists; while of the 12,000,000/7. of local contributions 7,000,000. was 
by them, and the whole was levied upon a very limited class. Mr. 

ISRAELI entered into the details of these several burdens, urging at 
much length the hardships they inflicted upon the landed interest ; 
and with respect to the last referred to the — he made last ses- 
sion for relieving the land in the matter of local taxation—a question 
which had been since much advanced. He — in addition the se- 
verity with which the tythe fell upon owner and occupier, not merely 
in the commutation but in the incidence of the charge itself, which Mr. 
M’Cuxtocu thought justified an adequate countervailing duty upon 
foreign corn. Alt these facts proved that the British farmer was over- 
weighted. But it was said that the land enjoyed exemptions. The 
amount of these exemptions, Mr. Disrar.i endeavoured to show was 
comparatively small or illusory, and he opposed to these exemptions 
the land tax. It was only by that powerful instrument, the property 
and income tax, that our present financial system was upheld, and 
from the returns of that tax it appeared that at least one-half was 
levied from the owners and occupiers of land—from owners whose 
rents were reduced and from occupiers without — What these 
classes required was only severe justice; they did not shrink from 
competition, but they asked not to be forced into it manacled. Mr, 
Disraeli, in conclusion, reviewed the remedies suggested by others, 
pointing out their intrinsic inefficiency, or the impediments thrown in 
their way, treating even a fixed duty upon corn as no boon to the far- 
mer, but merely a compromise. He desired no legislation that was not 
consistent with the welfare of all Her Majesty’s subjects, not exclu- 
ding one particular class which it was now acknowledged had been 
treated with injustice 

The following is the verbal report of Mr. Disraeli’s concluding re- 
marks : 

I forewarn the Ministers, and I forewarn this House, the time is ap- 

roaching when the agricultural interest will no longer be able to en- 
dare the strain which is put upon its energy and its capital by your 
present system of legislation. And think not that it is the owners and 
occupiers of land alone who will suffer if you continue in your infatua- 
ted policy. They no doubt will be sacrificed, and — will be the first 
to sink, but other interests also, bo assured of it, will share their fate, 
(Hear, hear.) Consider the question, I entreat of you, in the spirit of 





equity. Ido not ask you to record your vote in favour of any specific 
measure. It is not my duty as an independent private Member to pro- 





SSS 
pee any such measure.—(Hear, hear, and ironical cheers from the 
inisterial benches.) The interruptions from the Hon. Members op- 
ite remind me of a remarkable sentiment in the wri of an il- 
ustrious author, who has said that “Grace is beauty in aétion.”— 
(Hear.) Sir, justice is truth in action. —(Hear.) Truth should ever ani- 
mate an opposition ; but to reduce truth to action is the office of.a 
Minister ; and that office | exact from the Noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government.—(Cheers.) I have always maintained 
that this question ought to be adjusted by the Noble Lord, by the Min- 
istar of the day, who is alsoa Minister who, from his peculiar position, 
can never be supposed to look with adverse feelings on the land of Eng- 
land.—(Hear, hear.) Again I say, I do not think it was incumbent on 
me, or on those with whom I have the honour to act, to bring forward 
any specific measure on thfs subject, but I have a right to ask this 
House to come to & specific conclusion on the question. —( Hear, hear.) 
I have a right to ask you to declare by your vote that it is the duty of 
the Government to consider the measures I have thus briefly sketched 
out, and to adopt them if they find it impossible to devise others less 
liable to objection. I do not ask you to come to any vote about dis- 
tinctive duties or countervailing duties—about relativo burdens of 
taxation—about alterations in the laws of settlement, or of partner- 
ship. These, no doubt, are questions of the highest importance. What 
I contend for is, that the House and the country are already in pos- 
session of sufficient information on ali these subjects to render it pos- 
sible to legislate in a deliberate spirit upon them; and what I call up- 
on this House to-night to do, is to declare that the Minister shall act 
with t to these questions.—(Hear, hear )* Year after year, the 
Chief M of the Crown, when speaking upon these subjects; has 
adopted a tone, @ manner, and a temper, which a appeared to me 
to imply that in his inward heart he the injustice to which 
the owners and occupiers of land in this country are subjected. I ask 
the House now to make such a manifestation of opinion as will com- 
pel him to act a that which I believe to be his own conviction.— 
(Hear, hear.) I ask the House to declare, in the face of the country, 
that it is not to be tolerated that, in a condition of general - 
ty, there should be one suffering class whose grievances create no sym- 
pathy, and te whose earnest entreaties for redress no friendly atten- 
tion is to be paid. I ask this House, in the name of common justice, 
and of common humanity, to place on solemn record the of 
their opinion, that it is the duty of the administration to terminate at 
once a state of things so anomalous and so deplorable. I could wish 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Government to undertake the man- 
azement of this great question himself. I am actuated by no factious 
motives.—(Hear, hear.) I do not to the consideration of this 
subject of that fervid on which distinguishes the pro- 
ceedings of less deliberate societies or of meetings, where my own name 
ig sometimes mentioned as that of one whois not sufficiently ardent in 
his efforts to obtain redress for the suffering classes. I do not think 
that for this reproach there is any warrant in truth, but I can make 
much allowance for the feeli worthy men, who without any fault 
of their own find themselves in a position of the greatest perplexity 
and the deepest » Whether my poli pope tenant ate 
of this I = in my qe ee that under dry mom 9 9 4 
culty and of danger, I have taken that course with respect to t - 
cultaral interests which is the result of long thought, observation, and 
pain, and I ask you to adopt in their regard a policy which justice does 
not disapprove, and which policy most em tically recommends. If 
I make no further appeal to the Noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, I entreat you and him to believe that it is from no hostile feel- 
ing, but because I have twice already appealed to himin vain. But I 
now @ 1 to the House of Commons. True, it has been called a “‘Free- 
trade House of Commons ;” but I appeal to it with confidence, never- 
theless, because I have the utmost confidence in the cause I advocate, 
and the most unbounded reliance on the spirit of integrity which, not- 
withstanding that I differ from many of its Members, [ believe to ani- 
mate the bosoms of all._-(Loud cheers,) This House has now at its 
disposal an unity not lightly to be discarded—a golden occasion 
for which we will not easily find « parallel ia the records of any Par- 
liament in this country. It may perform & office, and fori an 
august Sais step in at cious moment, and do that 
which the rinks from doing—terminate the bitter contro- 
versy of years, and bring back what the great Lord Clarendon calls 
«the good old temper of the people of —y ~ ont (Hear, hear.) It 
may terminate that uahepPy controversy between town and country 
which has been the fruitful source of jealousies and animosities, and 
which good men of all parties cannot but deplore; it may build up 
again upon their ancient basis the defences of the land of England— 
that interest to which we owe so much of our power and freedom—that 
interest which has fulfilled the union of those two qualities, for com- 
bining which a Roman Emperor was deified, imperium et libertas, and 
all this it may do, not by favour, not by + tag ane not by sectarian ar- 
rangements, not by class legislation—-(Hear, hear)—but by asserti 
the principles of political justice and obeying the dictates of socia 
equity.—( Enthusiastic cheering.) 
The motion was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
considerable length, and supported by Mr. G. Berkeley and Mr. 
Sandars; after which the debate was adjourned. tll Thursday, the 


18th ult. 
» Feb. 13. 

The Marquis of Granby on resuming the adjourned debate strenuous- 
ly supported Mr. Disraeli. . 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM joined issue with the Marquis of Granby on 
these two points—that the great body of agricultural labourers had 
not been gainers by the t commercial policy, and that, sooner or 
later, it would be ex ent to return to the system of protection. He 
admitted that the depression of the prices of corn had been somewhat 

reater than he had expected, and the duration of the de ion longer. 
On the other hand, Mr. Disraeli had conceded that the general con- 
dition of the people was prosperous, and the conditiofi of the labourer, 
in Sir James’s opinion, lay at the root of this whole subject. 
He did not undervalue the importance of the landlord or the 
farmer; but he regarded as paramount the welfare of the great 
body of the people. In Ireland the number of able-bodied men receiv- 
ing out-door relief had dimished from 1,210,000 in 1849 to 372,000 in 
1850. In England the number of able-bodied poor had been reduced 
14 per cent. In Scotland the poor in receipt of relief numbered 
101,000 in 1850, instead of 106,000 in 1849; and the number of casual 

r, the heaviest vege in Scotland, had diminishod from 95,000 

n 1849 to 58,000 in 1850. Meanwhile the revenue, notwithstand- 
ing the remissions of taxes; was pros rts had 
reached the unexampled amount of 7/,000,000/. Not worn 
the repeal of the navigation Laws, the ow tonnage of Britis 
ship had exceeded that of te eee by 188,000 tons. But after all, the 
most conclusive test of the Eee rity and well-being of the great 
body of the people was furnished by the immense importa of foreign 
wheat and flour, paid for and consumed by millions of mouths that 
would not otherwise have beenfed. There had, no doubt, been serious 
disturbances of prices, but so there had been in France, where - 
tion was high, and even in this country under protection. In 1822 the 
average price of corn for the year was 44s., and some weeks it was 
below 40s. But the time had arrived when the price of corn mugt be 
left to find its natural level. The shepherd and the ploughman, who 
now enjoyed a cheaper meal, knew the reason. The soldier, wao felt 
his pay virtually augmented, also knew the reason. It was 

to speak plainly, and he was satisfied that no power in d could 
permanently raise by force of law the price of bread. objection to 
the motion, which was studiously ambiguous, was, ‘it implied, 
though it did not ask, a reversal of that system of fiscal policy to which 
he traced the tranquility and social order of the last years. Sir 
James showed the exceptions to which the remedial measures a: 
gested by Mr. Disraeli were open, and asked what his motion could 
mean if not return to protection. He contrasted the ex ns 
used by that gentleman last year with his late speech, and putting the 
best interpretation he could upon these mystical phrases, he came to 
the conclusion that the real object of the motion was to turn out the 
present Administration, dissolve Parliament,’return to protection, and 
re-impose a duty upon corn. 

(We extract the following paragraphs from Sir James’s speech.) 

Now I will not venture to make any prediction with respect to the 
price of corn in future, but this, Sir, I say, that, be the price what it 
may, the time has arrived when it must be left to its natural level, and 
that for any Government or for any Legislature artificielly, and by 
power of law, to enhance it,—I say the day is past. (Cheers.) And 
why doIsay so? I say thereis not a ploughboy who treads the heavi- 
est clay in England who does not feel practically his condition impro- 
ved within the last three years—and he knows the reason why. 
(Cheers.) I tell you there is not a shepherd on the most distant 
| and barren hill of Scotland who does not now have a cheaper and a 
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larger mess of porridge than he ever had before—and he also knows the 
reason why. (Renewed cheering.) 1 tell you again there is not a 
weaver in the humblest cottage in Lancashire who has not fuller and 
cheaper meals, without any fall in his wages, than he had before—and 
he knows the reason why. (Cheers.) Now I must tell you the whole 
truth The time has arrived when the truth fully must be spoken. 
seheers.3 I will of another class still. There is not a soldier 
who returns to Eng from abroad that does not practically feel that 
his daily pay is augmented, and that he has a cheaper, larger, and 3 
better mess, and that he enjoys — comforts,—and he also knows 
the reason. (Loud cheering.) Now, Sir, I entreat my hon. friends 
who sit below me tobeon their guard. You may convulse the country 
—you may endanger property—you may shake our institutions to the 
foundations (“‘ hear, hear,” from Lord J. Russell, snd cheers from the 
Government benches); but I am satisfied that there is no power in 
England which can permanently enhance by force of law the price of 
bread. (Renewed ing.) Now, this is my honest and firm convic- 
tion. The peace of this country, my own possessions, are as dear to me 
as to any hon. gentleman who sits on the bencheg below me; but I feel 
we have arrived at the period when it is secant y to speak the truth, 
and I have spoken it wi out reservation. (Loud cheering.) 
. * 


And now I am brought to the objections I entertain to this motion, 
which are, that it is in effect, though not avowedly, an approximation 
to the reversal of that. . I feel those objections still more, be- 
cause the words in which it is framed, though claiming to be plain, are 
studiously elusive, and present nothing ible. (Cheers.) It was 
said by hon. m@mber who moved it, “1 do not ask your votes in 
favour of any specific . Itis not my daty to bring it in.” Well, 
then, I it is my duty to refuse my consent to a motion the entire 
extent pos tendency of which I cannot understand. (Cheers.) Now, 
there is a studious ambiguity not only in the motion but in the very able 
speech in which that motion presented itself tous. Observe what that 

did. It presented to our consideration a great many things 

to be objectionable, but which the mover did not seek to 

remove, and a great many things which he indicated as remedies he 
refused to press. 2 t : 

New, here is a difficulty. I am bound to put the best interpreta- 
tion I can upon the mystical expressions used last year and this year, 
and, reading them by the aid of the glossary of the Duke of Richmond, 
I put an interpretation upon them last year, and to that I now adhere. 
Remembering that it is said that the Ministers would have a right to 
impose a duty upon foreign corn, and that it is also said it would not 
be right to attempt to impose that duty in the present Parjiament, I 
come to the conclusion that the rp oe of the hon. gentleman and his 

is to turn out the present A tration (cheers), to dismiss the 
edema to return to protection in the next Parliament, and to re- 
impose a duty upon corn. (Cheers.) That is the interpretation I put 
upon the hon. gentleman’s last year, and that is the interpre- 
tation which, upon the whole, I am disposed to put upon it now. 
Frankly avowed, there can be no more legitimate policy for a party. 
I know not what the result of that attempt might be. I think it would 
be a dangerous attempt, inconsistent with the preservation of the 
peace of the country and with the safety of ree , and an attempt 
which I could not agree to see made. (Cheers.) the other hand, I 
see ver ag that we are on the eve of a great and serious staggle. 
(Hear, hear). I see a party of gentlemen in this and the other House 
of Parliament, powerful in numbers, powerful in the respect in which 
they are held for their personal and hereditary virtues, having great 
influence in the country and great possessions. They are an interest 
which up to the present moment has commanded great influence with 
the Government, and, with the main body of the community at their 
back, they exercise ® power upon any question that is irresistible 
This powerful party have in this House no insignificant leader. The 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) is the accredited leader of that party. 
I may say that very es | I appreciated the great talents of that gen- 
tleman (loud cheers), and the time has now arrived when it is impossi 
ble for any one to underrate or undervalue his t and commanding 
ability as a debater in this House. (Cheers.) l of this party 
in the other House, Lord Stanley, is a noble lord-ever foremost in the 
battle, of dauntless courage, of eminent ability, and of charac- 
. (Hear, hear). Ihave stood beside him in the fray, and I know 
how le his vigorous attack is upon his enemies. I know also 
. the breadth of his shield, ever stretched out to protect his friends— 

*‘ experto credite, quantus 

Inc m assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam.” 


§ 





- We must up our loins. I know not that even now the words of 
“Up Guards and at them,” have not been given. We must prepare for 
a serious conflict. We must stand on our arms and close our ranks, 


and prepare ourselves for a firm, manly, uncompromising resistance. 


on which I would wish to touch before I sit 


a ao mie ly grieved th efuses 
but my heart is so y grieved that my tongue r to utter 
what I feel. "The author, the champion of that policy which I think it 
is the tennency of this motion to reverse, has been withdrawn from us. 
He has ceased from his labour—he is at rest, and takes no longer a 
share in these an y strifes and contentions. (Hear, hear). But al- 
though he is dead, e still speaks, and from his tomb, as it were, I hear 
the echo of his Voice in this House. Well do I remember the memora- 
ble words—and do you not forget them—when he closed the peroration 
of that nificent speech which he delivered apn the occasion of the 
discussion fo which I have before referred. His words were these— 
‘* T still adhere to my opinion and belief, and earnestly I hope that I 
may never live te see the day when the House of Commons will retrace 
its steps.” He, indeed, is gone—but may the omen be averted that the 
House of Commons is about to retrace its steps. His gigantic strength 
is wanting to us; my voice is ye | F say d insignificant—but my 
is taken. I hold it to be my sacred duty and sacred trust to de- 
that policy to the best of my ability. Ass proof of my sincerity, 
ag an earnest of my zeal, I will give an unhesitating vote against this 
proposition. (Loud and continued cheering,) The Right Hon. Baro- 
net seemed deeply moved when he alluded to the late Sir R. Peel. 

The motion was gonsnet Sy Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Cardwell, and 
supported by Mr. Broker, Mr. Cayley, Col. Dunne, Lord Jocelyn, and 
Mr. Cochrane. / 

Mr. COBDEN said, there could be no doubt of the meaning of the 
motion, for, whether a duty on corn, or compensation for the loss of 
the Corn Law, was sought, the object was Protection, and he protested 
equines compensation upon any assumption of an understan as to 
what was to be the price of corn—there had been no such understand- 
ing. The people were to pay the natural price of corn, what- 
ever its amount. The on contemplated a transfer of five or six 
of taxes from the shoulders of the farmers to those of others— 
it was not said whom. But a transfer of taxation would be impracti- 
cable. The only way in which the farmers could be relieved was by 
red: expenditure, and nobody had proposed that. Protection was 
worn out, and now a fresh device was started, of unfathomable mean- 
ing, instead of setting the landlords and farmers to adjust their affairs 
themselves He advised the other side not to disturb this 
; he warned them against ente upon @ career of 
the interests of the great mays of the people, a large 

clase had no tatives in that House. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—I can assure the House that if I were not per- 
pay aban pag yt than the embarrassment or fate of the Ministry 
was involved in the discussion to-night, I should hardly think it ne- 
cessary to trouble them at | upon this occasion. Indeed, had the 
House been as full as it now is when the right hon. gentleman the 

_ member from Ripon delivered his address. I should have been ready 
to declare that I could add nothing to the arguments which he laid be- 
fore us, and that I was ready to abide by the issue upon the case 
which he then submitted. (Hear, hear.) But it is my duty, seeing 
the present state of the House, to enter into the consideration of this 
important motion—a motion which I must say, introduced, as it was, 
by @ speech of great ny and great moderation, (hear), is in itself, 
I conceive, as fraught with injustice and us consequences, if 
oorerse by the House, as any motion that in whole course of my 
pablic life L ever recollect. (Hear.) Tho hon. gentleman laid down 
@ great many propositions with regard to the state of the landed inter- 
est— tions which seemed to many members of the House, I be- 
eam lh bee of propositions eo ne serious consider- 

; ’ ive, were mere i 

object of the motion. (Hear.) Lo ee 

e ° * * 

No one, I think, who has well considered the events of the last 
years, will deny that the abrogation of the corn laws has tended awe 
seh ke, to the Noon ge ie the country, or that, when the people 

ve been induced, by the example of r i in almos . 
ry country on the continent, to follow te gga al fot 


that example, they ha 
induced ‘to refrain by seeing that the Legislature a not waigeene. “s 


their welfare. I 
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y on the other,—are not yet settled, and may be de- 


revolution, at least for a time; but, whatever may be the result, I 


should be most grieved if I thought the great mass of the people of this 


country were induced, by the restoration of laws which enhance the 
price of food, to consider that, by imitating the example of the demo- 


cracies on the continent, they could gain any advantage which they 
could not now obtain, or increase the prosperity they are deriving 
from the ancient institutions of this country. (Hear, hear.) I hope 


this House will countenance no such restoration. The right hon. baro- 


net (Sir J. Graham) has alluded, with that feeling which became him, 
to the loss we have sustained in the death of a great statesman, who 
began been & 
friend of his, I hope I may be permitted te show his friends that I am 

Nhis fame. (Cheers.) Love of fame—* That last infir- 


this course of legislation; and, without ever having 


not indifferent to 
mity of noble minds,” belo: 


was able to induce you to 


licy which, for nearly ten years, has 


have of seeing that policy reversed. 
=e of land in 0 t 
tention from those p for the improvement of the soil which the 
are now, to their great credit, pursuing, to a political course, whic 


couldonly end in disappointment. (Hear.) I believe that the mind 
of the country in general would be irritated sgainst its institutions, 
long before we saw again that tranquillity and con- 
tent of which we have now to boast, and which even the mover of the 

roposition before the House has not ventured to deny. (Hear, hear.) 

n the name, then, of the general interests of the country, and in the 
name of the whole mass of the people, I ask the House not to consent 


and that it would 


to the present motion. (Great cheering.) 


Mr. DISRAELI rose to reply. He hoped the House would not think 
him unreasonable if at the close of a debate so a and protracted 
» if in exercising that 

privilege, he attempted to recall the attention of the House to the sub- 
stance of the motion which was now before them. The House, he trusted 
would recollect that they were now at the commencement of a new ses- 
sion of Parliament—that the Lords and Commons of England had just 
heard a most gracious speech delivered from the Throne, in which, 


he availed himself of the privilege of reply ; 


though the Queen was advised to congra 


ifficulties under which one class of her subjects confessedly laboured. 


He was sure that hon. gentleman would not think him unreasonable 
into their 
immediate consideration ; that they should inquire iato the cause of 
possible indicate the measures by which it might 
be remedied. With this view of the subject, and believing that the 


when he asserted that the House should take such am 
that distress, and if 


class which were suffering suffered in consequence of the undue pres- 


sure of taxation, and remembering, too, that the agriculturists were 
the only suffering class, he called upon them deliberately to consider 
that question. Now, he could not help observing that though really the 


question did not on the present evening form the subject of debate, 
(Loud cheers.) He nagen 


circumstances which had occurred with re 


in the boasted hour of their success, in the full flush of their prosperity, 
with only one class.suffering, he asked them to inquire whether they 
could not discover the cause of that suffering, and 
political justice which the hon. member for the West Riding despised 
(hear, hear), whether they could not relieve that distress by a diminu- 
tion of their burdens? (Hear, hear.) He believed he might assert that 
not one of the positions for which he contended had been overturned. 


were raised from the class on whose behalf he had addressed the House. 


to grow no more wheat; tobacco they could not grow ; barley they could 
not grow with any great prospects of success ; and now he would repeat 
his former question. H ng tel his statements been successfully dis- 
puted ? The evidence of the Secretary for the Treasury—and a more 
competent witness there could not be—the Government published in 
the form of a pamphlet, and then it was asked, had he not settled the 
question for ever? But what the farmers demanded was that their case 
should be taken into censideration and fairly dealt with by those who 
boasted of prosperity and appealed to their full coffers, but who at the 
same time admitted that they had obtained their prospertiy and re- 
plenizhed their coffers by away the advantages which the far- 
mers were accustomed to enjoy. [Hear, hear.] He hoped, then, that the 
House would agree with him as to what they were really going to de- 
cide—namely, whether or notthe farmers were unduly taxed ; and if 
that question must be answered in the affirmative, was it not the duty 


of the Minister to bring forward some measure to remove the injustice 
which had not been successfully denied, and which no one ever ventured 
tosay was exaggerated. Further, if the noble lord had any confidence 
in the opinion which hé had that evening conveyed across the table, 
he was not justified in counselling the Queen to declare from the throne 
that the land was the only sufferer. Such advice might have proceed- 
ed from divided counsels and a distracted Cabinet [cheers], but thers 
was nothing to justify it. 
He should trouble the house with one or two other observations. 
On the present occasion he met his ancient antagonist, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was absent from a similar discussion last year. 
No one regretted more than he did the cause of that absence, and he 
feared, also, that the small majority of 21 must have had the effect of 
retarding the recovery of the right hon. gentleman. (A laugh.) From 
that time to the present the Nght hon. gentleman had been busy in 
repairing the consequences of his comparative defeat, and in the pre- 
sent year he delivered to the house the speech which, had he been well 
enough, he would have made last year. (Laughter.) The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been advised and cautioned not to rely on Poor 
Law statistics, but no rhetoric could keep him away from the union. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The right hon. gentleman was an able-bodied 
labourer receiving wages—not excessive, but in full work and 
wages, yet no could keep him from prowling about the work- 
ouse. (Renewed laughter.) Whenever they came into collision he 
always found the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the workhouse, and 
in the workhouse he would leave him. (Shouts of laughter.) In the 
right hon. member for Ripon he also found an old antagonist, who put 
on his best armour that night, but who, when he embarked on the 
navigation laws, did not make a very fortunate voyage. The right 
hon. gentieman’s account of France was somewhat perplexing and 
almost contradictory. The fundholders having investments in the 
French funds had increased from 200,000 to 800,000, yet hoarding had 
also increased, which statements were not easily reconcileable with 
each other. Land was going out of cultivation, yet great quantities 
of corn were arriving by every steamer for the London market. The 
right hon. gentleman asked how our establishments and the public 


beg of you not to reverse that lesson. Those great 

questions of government,—the question of absolute government on one 

tide and of bert 

termined in favour of one party or of the other. You may see abso- 

love gyepnmen® restored to its former state; you may see a democratic 
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to him as to others. He did wish that 
his name should be hallowed in the gratitude of his country, and I, for 
my part, could wish that, while I am consolidating the present interests 
of this empire, I may be providing for his fame in future generations. 
(Cheers.) That fame éan only be sufficiently secured by the perma- 
nence of the policy with which his name is identified, and to which he 
agree. For this, as well as for the other rea- 
sons I have stated, I should most er oa the reversal of the po- 

n adopted by you. I can as- 
sure the House that no consideration respecting the condition or the 
fate of the Government affects me nearly so much as the fear I should 
y belief is that the owners and 
ral would then be induced to turn their at- 


tulate them upon the pros- 
oat of eps wee Her Majesty nevertheless deplored the continued 


it would be recollected that he had endea- 
voured tosecure a fair discussion for that question by stating its merits 
as fully and as frankly as he could. It was therefore with much et 
he had observed that other subjects not connected with his motion had 
been introduced into the debate. (Hear, hear.,) He had not made any 
attack upon the new commercial system of this country. Ifhe had 
thought protection the nly specific for the evils under which the far- 
mers were labouring he should not have proposed a renewal of pro- 
tection with reference to the interests of a single class ; and after the 
to thegreat industrial 
uestion, he did not think it would be right to resuscitate in Parliament 
e discussion of that subject, but rather leave itto be settled out of 
doors by the great majority of the country. And now he would ask, 
looking to the terms of his motion, ifhe had not proved his case? The 
itions which he laid down were, that the owners and occupiers of 
fand were suffering more than any other class; that our financial sys- 
tem was established in the days of protection, and that it was a system 
which protection alone could justify—a system which could only be 
tolerated under protection. Parliament had withdrawn that aid, and 
the consequences were now before them. (Hear, hear.,) Had he come 
forward and asked them to restore those laws, and to abrogate the laws 
that they had enacted? No, what he required of them was this, that 


the spirit of that 


Could any one deny that two-thirds of the taxes which he enumerated 


There was paid by the British farmers a revenue equal to that of the 
whole Austrian empire. But it was said that the consumers paid those 
taxes—that question he would now leave to the Mouse to decide (hear, 
hear); but no one could forget that at the very moment when that 
question came before them the Prime Minister was telling the farmers 
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faith could be maintained, if the assumed policy which he represented 
them (the Protectionists) as advocating, was adopted. Why there Wag 
no class more interested ip maintaining fhe national faith than th. 
owners and occupiers of land. All they said was —** Don’t let us oop. 
tribute more than our quota to that object.” (Hear.) The days wer, 
past, according to the right hon. gentleman, when justice could b, 
obtained by them. But they begged to inform him, through so humb|, 
an organ as himself, that they knew the reason why. (Cheers. ) 
The right hon. baronet said, ‘* What? Propose a repeal of the malt. 
tax! Monstrous!” Now he (Mr. Disraeli) did not propose the repea| 
of the malt-tax, or the abrogation of the tobacco laws. He referred ty 
them as grievances, and had called upon the house to see if they could 
not wisely deal with them. (A laugh.) The right hon. baronet said 
that Lord Stanley would not sanction the repeal of the malt-tax. But 
he (Mr. Disraeli) knew a right hon. gentleman who once would 
sanction the repeal of the malt-tax. (Vocifercus cheering and much 
laughter.) His right hon. critic “x laugh) was followed by a great 
sauthority, who made a laboured eulogium of the new commercia| 
ystem, and who told the House, for their consolation, that a great 
social and economical revolution was going to take place The hon. 
member for Liverpool had also favoured the House with some particu. 
lars relative to the manufactures of Massachusetts, which he said he 
had obtained in private from an American gentleman. Now this 
information was not confirmed by the facts which he (Mr. Disraeli) 
had obtained, not, he admitted, from private authority; and he should 
have re the hon. gentleman was a person of too much knowledge 
always to believe everything said by an American gentleman in pri. 
vate. (Laughter.) But then the hon. member for Liverpol said, 
*«See how the commercial world were distressed in 1847, yet they did 
not come to the House of Commons to assist them!’ He (Mr. Disraeli) 
should have been surprised if they had. He was one of the committee 
who had to inquire into the general distress of that period, and he 
found that a great deal of that distress had been produced by unprin- 
cipled gambling and over-speculation in the commercial world. 
(Cheers.) What analogy was there between the distress occasioned by 
long bills and undue speculation, and the difficulties and the depression 
of that important class—the owners and occupiers of land, which hon. 
members opposite had themselves acknowledged had been occasioned 
by their own legislation’? (Cheers.) The hon. member for Liverpool 
added that the commercial world had gained 50,000,000/. by the recent 
acts of legislation. Now that he (Mr. Disraeli) thought a sufficient 
answer to all financial reformers. (Cheers.) And he hoped that they 
should have no motions during the present session for the reduction of 
any taxation except that which affected the agricultural interest. 
(Cheers and laughter.) He now approached the oracle of the West- 
Riding. (A laugh.) The hon. gentleman (Mr. Cobden) said that he 
and his friends had avowed their intention to obtain compensation for 
the repeal of the corn laws. The hon. member was quite mistaken. 
It was a demand for justice,—and, if the hon. member liked the word 
better, —for ae not for the repeal of the corn laws, but for 
the unjust taxation that the agricultural interest were now burdened 
with, which was a very different state of the case. The hon. gentle- 
man asked how it could be pretended that he and his friends had 
entered into any compact whereby a certain price should be secured to 
the farmers. Now, there were gentlemen who were very glib with 
their estimates, and these gentlemen did not sit upon the Protectionist 
benches. With the recklessness of audacious ignorance, they had 
favoured the world with calculations of the probable consequences of 
the legislation they advocated ; and, notwithstanding the grave asser- 
tion of the hon. member for the West Riding, that he was not one of 
these persons, he (Mr. Disraeli) fixed him as the prime offender in that 
respect. (Cheers and laughter.) What were the words he heard the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Cobden) make use of? He said that, “* Without 
pretending to look into futurity (a laugh), he knew no better test of 
the probable price of corn in this country than the price in the island 
of Jersey, for a number of years. In Jersey, during the ten years 
from 1832 to 1841, inclusive, the average price of wheat was 48s. 4d. 
a-quarter, the average price in England during those years being 56s. 
He had taken some pains to consult these documents.” (Cheers.) 
Now the hon. gentleman accased him (Mr. Disraeli) of assuming that 
@ certain price had been compacted for between the Protectionists and 
their nents, and he said that no one on his side the house had 
drea' of calculating what the price of wheat would be. The hon. 
member for the West Riding went on to say :—* He had taken some 
pains to consult with those Test acquainted with the subject—[® maz 
of research, they saw—laughter]} and he had formed the opinion, that 
a constant demand from England would have raised the level of the 
prices in Jersey 2s. or 3s. a quarter during the above period,” the 
consequence of which would have been that the average price in 
England would have exceeded 50s. a-quarter (Loud cheers.) Then 
the hon. member for the West Riding said, ‘‘ What proof of distress 
have you?” His answer to that was her Majesty’s speech. (Cheers ) 
At this hour of the night, and in this adjourned debate, he would not 
go into this subject, but would leave the sympathizing Cabinet to 
afford the hon. gentleman and his friends all the information they had 
authorized the assertion of that paragraph in the Royal speech. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The hon. gentleman said the iron trade was 
suffering ; the cotton trade was not so well off as it had been; and, in 
fact, he (Mr. Disraeli) thought the general prosperity was melting 
away. (Laughter.) Yet these interests, he added, did not come to 
Parliament to complain, or to ask for relief. Well, if the House would 
not interfere with the agricultural interest, and would not load their 
produce with taxation, they would not come to it either when they 
suffered. The hon. member told them to-night that the malt tax was 
not a burden upon the farmer, but that the duty was paid by the con- 
sumer. But only a year ago he was of a different opinion. What! 
did the hon. gentleman shake his head? Did he not on the 12th of 
January, 1849, sympathize with the farmer about the burden of the 
malt-tax? There it was,—‘* Cobden on the Malt-Tax.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) It began—‘* We sympathize with the farmers. We will 
not tolerate 1s. by way of protection. But we will co-operate with 
them in getting rid of that obnoxious tax, the malt duty.” (Much 
laughter and cheering.) ‘* We owe to the farmers something, and we 
will try to pay them in kind” (laughter); and here he might say that 
when the hon. gentleman recommended leases as a remedy, and some 
hon. gentleman on that (the Opposition) side of the House treated it 
with what the hon. gentleman considered derision, let him inform the 
hon. gentleman that it was not a sentiment of derision at the abstract 
idea of leases, but that the hon. gentleman should suppose that leases 
were things not in existence. He dared say there were very few 
gentlemen on that side of the House who had not granted leases, and 
who had not very much reduced their head of game (hear, hear); and 
that was why gentlemen dared to receive the recommendation with 
something like derision, as if the hon. member had made a statement 
stamped with any character of originality. (‘‘ Hear,” and laughter.) 
He had little to say on the speech of the First Minister. He looked 
upon the First Minister on this question as being in a very unhappy 
position. Clanghier.) He had for him all the sympathy, which the 
on. member for the West Riding had for the occupiers of land [laugh- 
ter]; and when the First Minister told thom that his resolution was 
the most rous proposal that ever was made to the House he asked 
the noble lord why he be such frank mrouerngrment by the a- 
graph in the Queen’s Speech to produce it ? [Cheers. hy, his re- 
solution—the most dangerous proposal ever made to the House—was 
almost an echo of that speech and the logical consequences of the ad- 
missions of the noble lord. [Hear, hear.] His advice to his hon. friend 
was not to be frightened with the latter part of the speeeh of the noble 
lord. It was one. of those stereotyped formule of rhetoric that upon 
this subject it was the fashion tc adopt, not only on the Treasury ben- 
ches, but also on the t of some benches on that [the Opposition] 
side of the House. (Hear, hear.] But the people of this country—he 
meant all classes of the community—would never think that a dangerous 
roposition which courted inquiry, and which only sought for its ob- 
Jest a fair adjustment of the public burdens. (Cheers.) He had too 
good an opinion of the sense and public spirit of the manufacturers 
themselves to suppose that any great number of manufacturers 
would look upon this proposition as one of the most dangerous 
that was ever made to that House. [Hear, hear.] He gave his prosper- 
ous fellow subjects full credit for this, that if they believed there was 
undue pressure, especially on the industry of that virtuous class, the 
farmers af England, they would be glad to see the unfair pressure upon 
that industry removed. [Hear, hear. ] All these attempts to invest this 
fiscal question with great political consequences and rich political col- 
ouring were mere pleasanties of the noble lord. [A laugh.) The noble 
lord did not believe them himself, and did not believe that any one in 
that House would believe them. (Laughter.] They were to goto dis- 
tant provinces to persuade them that there was a great conspiracy 
against the rights and liberties of the people. He read that morning 
an awful, though anonymous manifesto from that quarter which always 
struck him with terror [a laugh]—Olympian bolts; but he could not 
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the rumbling sounds concealed the plaintive treble of the 
— peo fre tice [A toe There they were told in that mighty 
of what was called public opinion, the owners and occupiers 
poe were o very insignificant class; that they had better not stir 
themselves, or their insignificance would be discovored. Now, he was 
not one of those who ever indulged in those statistical calculations, 
which were too rife in his opinion, as to the comparative importance 
of the different classes of this country ; they were not generally very 
accurate ; they were always, he thought, injudicious, and might do a 
reat deal of mischief. An account of the general property of the 
Cantey, of its wealth, members, and intelligence, was always inter- 
esting ; but nothing was more hateful than to see class arrayed against 
proms rival calculations of their relative importance. [Cheers.] But 
still he might be permitted to say this on behalf af the agricultural 
interest, on behalf of the classes connected with land, that he did not 
think that in numbers, in property, in wealth, in public virtue, or in 
rivate worth, they were inferior to any other class of the community. 
Hear, hear.) He might say more, because he observed upon that oc- 
casion, and, very often in the course of that debate, and in other de- 
bates connected with this important question, that the existence of Ire- 
land—the millions of a country entirely decended ow Pag 
seemed never to be considered in those statistical calculations. (Hear, 
hear). He hoped hon. gentlemen would not be frightened by threats 
from whatever quarter they might come. He hoped there was still so 
much spirit in gentlemen of the united kingdom that they would not be 
daunted even by the mystical references of the First Minister, or the 
more authoritative, more decided threats that might reach them from 
any other quarter. He hoped hon. gentlemen, if they believed they 
were doing their duty by approving this motion—and let no man 
support it who did not believe that he was doing his duty—would feel 
in future that their part was one of more activity in defending the 
interests of the tenantry of this pry [Cheers.] This was — 
a farmer’s question. o one had met his argument about rent, whic 
showed the fallacy of that barbarous slang that had been too long 
revalent. It was a farmer’s question. Upon the farmers the pressure 
or years had been too severe ; i, was now increasing. From motives 
he could appreciate, and feelings of delicacy he coul comprehend, the 
owners of the soil had not stood forward to vindicate as they ought to 
have done the interests of the tenantry. (Hear, hear.] He hoped that 
that was the commencement of a new era in that respect, and that no 
man, whether owner or occupier, would hereafter be ashamed or afraid 
of asking from an, English Parliament that justice to which every 
English subject was entitled. (Cheers. ] 
After a few explanatory remarks from Mr. Muntz and Mr. Greenall, 
heard with much impatience, the House divided, when there peg 
For Mr. Disraeli’s motion, - - - -, - 2 
Against it, - . , Pp o r “ - 281 
Majority for the Government, - - - - —i. 
The announcement was hailed with loud cheers from the Opposition 
benches. The following are the exact terms of Mr. Disraeli’s motion— 
“ That the severe distress which continues to exist in the united king- 
dom among that important class of Her Majesty’s subjocts the owners 
and occupiers of land, and which is justly lamented in Her Majesty’s 
speech, renders it the duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers to introduce, 
without delay, such measures as may be most effectual for their 
relief.” 





MEETING OF GREAT MEN IN INDIA. 


- The last Overland Mail ——- the following interesting narrative of 
aninterview between Gholab Singh and Lord Dalhousie :— 

It appears that Gholab Singh reached Vizierabad on the 22nd of 
December, attended by between 2000 and 3000 of his troops. The in- 
terview, fixed for the 24th, was put off for two days, on account of the 
ill health of the Marquis of Dalhousie. On the afternoon of the 26th 
a deputation of officers, consisting of the brigadier commanding the 
station, accompanied by his staff, the commissionér of Lahore, and the 
Governor-general’s secretaries, proceeded to meet the Maharajah, and 
conducted him through a street about a mile long, composed of the 
whole of the troops incamp. Gholab Shingh was received at a short 
distance from the Durbar tent by Sir Henry Lawrence and Major 
Burn, and welcomed, on alighting from his elephant, by Sir Henry El- 

t, secretary to the Government, with the Governor-general. On ar- 
riving at the door of the Durbar tent, his Highness was met by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, who, after through the ceremony of 
@ of shaking hands, conducted his illustrious guest to a seat on the right 

hand of his own. The Governor-general was in the costume of a Min- 
ister of State ; while the ruler of Cashmere was radiant in a green and 
golden dress, set off by a many-coloured turban. The presen s on both 
sides were then brought to light; and some people have been ill-natur- 
ed enough to say, that although on our side they were to an immense 
amount, yet we were not losers by the exchange. Gholab Singh then 
returned to his camp, under a salute of 19 guns. 

On Friday, the 2/th of December, the most noble the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, attended by a brilliant staff, all mounted on elephants, 21 
in number, proceeded in state, under a salute of 19 guns, to return the 
visit paid him the day before by Maharajah Gholab Singh. The pro- 
cession was preseded and followed by detachments of the body guard. 
The whole of the troops were out and formed in live, as they had done 
the day before, from the camp of the Governor-general towards that of 
Gholab Singh, the troops of the latter being also paraded and completin 
the line. His Highness had deputed his son, Meer Runbeer Singh, an 
some sirdars, to go as far as the viceregal camp to meet and escort the 
Governor-general, and he himself came nearly a mile in advance of his 
tents, to receive and conduct his lordship to his camp, showing a mark- 
ed defference in the mode of his reception, and establishing his inferi- 
ority in a decided manner in the eyes of the swarm of native lookers- 
on. On alighting from his howdah, which eo eclipsed anything of 
the kind in Gholab Singh’s suwaree, the Governor-general was con- 
































seat on his own right, while Sir Henry Elliot took his place to the left, 
the other British officers in attendance seating themselves on the right 
of the Governor-general, The Dubar tents were most tastefully ar- 
ranged, and when all were seated the Governor-general and the Maha. 
rajah, at the top of a long vista of tents, with fully 100 officers in their 
M ame uniforms, forming a double line on either side, must have 
presented an imposing spectacle. The attendants of the Maharajah 
then preseenes nuzurs, and after some conversation, during which 
Gholab Singh again pressed on the Governor-general his anxiety to see 
him in Cashmere—an anxiety acquiescingly acknowledged by his Lord- 
hip—his Highness directed his yee to the Governor general to be 
brought in. They consisted of 51 trays, with horses and elephants. 
he tribute shawls of the year, intended for her Majesty, were again 
he chief objects of attraction. ‘‘In brilliant colour and exquiste 
softness and delicacy of texture,” says @ correspondent, ‘ they exceed- 
ed anything of the kind I ever saw.” Gaverel 4 cimens of guns of 
hill manufacture, very tasefully finished, formed another portion of 
the presents. Among others, a brass gun called a ‘ yemssee,” because 
‘usaally carried on a buffalo or bullock, the calibre of which was per- 
haps half a pound. There were also two ‘‘sherbuchas,” literally 
‘lion’s whelps,” or ‘ young lions,” of the calibre of about 4 oz., with 
rifled barrels made of steei. These guns are intended to be transport- 
ed on camels, and can be perched on rocks, the walls of forts and sim- 
ilar places. After the offerings to the Governor-general had been dis- 
osed of, 21 trays were brought in for Sir Henry Lawrence, and 21 for 
ir Henry Elliot. The other officers in attendanee on the Governor- 
general also participated in his Highness’s liberality, a list of their 
names having been previously sent to the Maharajah. Some kheluts 
Were further presented by his Highness, after which uter was served, 
and the Governor-genera rose to depart. His Lordship was escorted 
to the place where his elephant was in waiting by the Mabarajah, and 
by Meer Runbeer Singh to some distance from the camp. The Gover- 
| nor-general was saluted, both on his arrival and departure, by a dis- 
chare of 21 guns, and did not reach his own camp till sunset. 
On Saturday, the 28th Des., tne entire force of Vizierabad was pa- 
aot under Major-General Sir Walter Gilbert, @. C. B., and Briga- 
ler Hearsey, for brigade exercise in the presence of the Governor- 
general and Maharajah Gholab Singh. The troops were under arms, 
| On the parade ground behind the camp, a little before 7 a. m., and the 
mare chief came to the ground about half an hour afterwards. 
oe consisted of five A of infantry, viz.:--Her Majesty's 
; th and 24th Foot, the 21st. 32d, and 84th Regiments of Native In- 
‘ntry, her Majesty’s 9th Lancers, the 4th Native Lancers, and the 6th 
} Tregular Cavalry, with two batteries of artillery—altogether aboat 
500 men. 
pe then again formed line, advanced, covered by the light companies 
. the different corps and by the guns, formed square to receive caval- 
: » 4gain formed line, then columns of companies, the cavalry advancing, 
are through the intervals, and retiring under cover of a fire from 
artillery. The review concluded with the general salute, after 


ducted into the Durbar tent by the Maharajah, who assigned to him a| 


After forming line, the troops marched round in slow | 


and the Maharajah returned to their re- 


which the Cree eee 

spective camps, and the troops to their respective quarters. “It was 
a fine breezy morning,” says another correspondent, “ diversified with 
a few mares’ tails, as sailors call the light floating clouds that portend 
wind. The hills between this and Cashmere, at not 50 miles off, with 
their sides covered with snow, added to the brilliancy of the scene.” 





To Conresroxpgnts.—E. P. P. Lowell.—The insertion of an advertisement 
Nn @ newspaper does notimnply the Editor's guaraatee of its truth ; nor have we 
any means of arriving at it, for your information, 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4. 110. 
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The Pacific steamer, of Collins’s line, arrived here on Thursday 
evening, after a very rapid passage. Her mails of the 22nd ult. bring 
important political news. 

The Whig Ministry has resigned, and Lord John Russell only holds 
office until another Government can be formed. The announcement 
was made by the Times, on the day of the Pacific's sailing, and we 
must therefore bide the arrival of the mail of last Saturday, ere we 
ean gain any insight into the probable result. The breaking up of 
the Administration had, however, been foreseen; for their measure 
of difficulty, almost filled by the narrow majority of fourteen against 
the Agriculturists, was made to run over, on the night of the 20th 
ult., by a majority against themselves of forty-eight, in a House of 
152. The blow must have be2n dealt by surprise, but it was none 
the less damaging, coming as it did from the ultra-liberal section of 
the House, and not from the Protectionists. The division was on a 
motion by Mr. Locke King for extending the elective franchise for 
Counties, giving £10 occupants, as in Boroughs, the right to vote. 
It was the plea of occupancy against tenure. Messrs. Hume and 
Cobden supported Mr. King, and he was opposed by the Premier, in 
a speech of some length. The Whig whipper-in must have been sadly 
at fault, to allow such a decisive vote against him. 

But this vote only settled the question of time, for the Ministry was 
fast going down hill. Lord John Russell’s feeble redeeming of his 
voluntary anti-papal pledge, and the general disgust felt and ex- 
pressed at the budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had nearly 
exhausted the tolerance with which the country has long regarded 
its rulers. It was on Monday night, the 17th ult., that Sir Charles 
Wood laid before the House of Commons his financial scheme, the main 
features of which may be briefly summed up. He proposed to renew 
the income tax for three years thore, and to devote one million, out of 
his expected two and a half millions surplus, to the reduction of the 
National Debt. The Window-tax producing £1,800,000 is to be 
abolished, but a house-tax estimated at £1,100,000 is to be imposed. 
The duty on coffee and foreign timber is to be reduced one half, and 
that on seeds used by farmers to be taken off. These changes would 
dispose of about a million and a half, leaving, as we have said, one 
million to be set off against our gigantic indebtedness. This pro- 
gramme appears to have been equally unpalatable in its principles 
and in its details, and to have produced universal disappointment. It 
is useless, however, to dwell upon it, since it falls to the ground with its 
author. Friday evening, the 21st, was appointed for its discussion in 
Committee ; but on Friday afternoon, a Cabinet Council was held at 
the Foreign Office, after which Lord John Russell proceeded to Buck- 
ingham Palace, and tendered his resignation to Her Majesty. In the 
House, that night, he postponed the consideration of the budget until 
the Monday following, but without assigning any cause; and in fact 
it appears that the Editor of the Times was the only person let into 
the secret of the resignation. 

Who is to succeed Lord John? Ev e s does not venture on 
a guess. The names of Lord Stanley and of Sir James Graham will, of 
course, be in every one’s mouth ; and it is not impossible that Lord 
Clarendon may be “ sent for,” if a newly-constructed Whig Cabinet be 
ordained. We shall not presume to speculate ; hut we smile in noticing 
the prophetic tones in which politicians are warned off the forbidden 
ground of ‘‘ Free Trade,” by the liberal journalists who have been anti- 
ating the accomplished event. ‘ It is too serious and too sore a subject to 
be re-opened,” says the Times, “‘ especially by the rough process of a 
general election.” This is queer language, and will be laughed at, 
since surely the subject that may be discussed by the elected in Par- 
liament may legitimately come under the consideration of the electors 
at the hustings. This attempt at bluffing off the Protectionists from 
trying their chances before the country is not likely to influence their 
proceedings; whilst it wears the look of some misgiving as to the re- 
sult ofan appeal. Without expressing any opinion on the real politi- 
cal strength of the Anti-Free-Traders, we may remind those who are 
alarmed at the idea of a social convulsion ensuing from a contest at the 
polls, that the country has lived through some very fierce electioneer- 
ing struggles, and by the blessing of God may hope to do soagain. If 
the champions of Free Trade are sincere in their oft-repeated boast of 
the impossibility of retrogression, they need not bluster so terribly at 
the bare idea of a trial of strength. It is a curious coincidence that the 
present state of things should be simultaneous with the reception of 
articles, intended for Exhibition at the great international display. 
The glory of unrestricted commerce is about to be set forth. at the 
very moment when the system is, to say the least, looking rathcr 
shaky. 

Reviews of Lord John Russell’s Ministerial career will be forthcom- 
ing from many able pens. We can only express our belief that it has 
not been a distinguished one, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
The remarkable courage with which Sydney Smith endowed him, 
and which on such authority the world attributed to him, has not been 
exhibited in his conduct of the affairs of State. He may be * amanof 
nerve,” but his actions have shown more of the “‘ nervous man.” He 
has wearied out public expectation by perpetually halting between two 
opinions ; he has put his hand on the plough of Reform, but has been 
always looking back. 

We are glad to observe that the active-minded Lord Brougham has 
again made his appearance in the House of Lords, where he has com- 
plained of the accumulated arrearsof the Court of Chancery. 

Later intelligence has been received from India ; but it is not of pub- 
lic interest. From Chinait is reported that the insurgents in the 
neighbourhood of Canton have been defeated ; and that Commissioner 
Lin, who acted against them, is dead. He was aman of mark in the 
Flowery Kingdom, known to those who are well posted in its annals of 
late years. 

The Commissioners of Custems have failed in an action brought against 
| the London Dock Company for defrauding the Revenue, by negligence 
and connivance with their subordinate officers. The trial of this “Great 
Revenue Case,” as it was called, lasted for many days, but che defend- 
ants obtained a verdict. 

The strength of the Crystal Palace hay been satisfactorily tested by 
| eminent scientific men. 








There has been some talk about a threatened assassination of Lord 
John Russell ; but there was no real danger in the idiot who was impli- 
cated. : 

The strike among seame n at Newcastle and Liverpool continues, but 


is not general. Mr. Labouchere has offered to modify the Mercantile 
Marine Act. 





From the Continent of Europe, the news is meagre; but an uneasy 
feeling prevails, since it is evident that the old Holy alliance is revived 
with many of its worst featares. Both France and England are said 
to have protested firmly against any violation of existing treaties ; but 
the great armed powers are not likely to give much heed to simple 
protests. Switzerland is in the meantime watched with suspicion, and 
should the Cantons openly favor any insurrectionary movements, an 
Austrian army would probably be marched against them. The French 
force in Rome has been re-inforced ; but whether it will fight on the 
next occasion against the Austrians or against Roman insurgents, does 
not appear to be definitely settled. , 

From Paris itself, we have nothing special to record. Louis Napo- 
leon is learning to live within his means, having sold off a large portion 
of his stud, and given up his princely entertainments. The simple 
style may suit the Parivians for a short period, from its novelty; but 
their inherent love of display is by no means eradicated in these days. 
General Narvaez has arrived in Paris The Count de Chambord (Duc 
de Bordeaux) has recovered from his late illness. 





Congress adjourned on Tuesday last; and as usual, there was great 
strife and struggle during the two preceding days, and bills of impor- 
tance hung in jeopardy to the last moment, while the hands of the 
clock were hurrying to the appointed hour. The cheap postage bill, 
we are glad to say, became the lw of the land, after a narrow escape 
from shelving. It will come into operation on the Ist of July. It re- 
duces the rate on letters, not exceeding half:an ounce, to three cents 
pre-paid, or five cents otherwise, for any distance under three thou- 
sand miles; over that distance the rate is doubled. A three cent silver 
coin is to be issued. On newspapers the reduction is large; for week- 
lies, from 12 conts to 5 cents per quarter, and moreover they are con- 
veyed free of postage within the county where they are published. 

The bill for providing passage to the United States in a national 
vessel, {gr Kossuth and the Hungarian refugees in Turkey, finally 
passed 


The Canada Reciprocity of Trade bill was laid over. 

Mr. Collins did not succeed in obtaining an increased compensation 
from the Government, for carrying mails in the steamers of his line. The 
assertion, so roundly made, that the Cunard Company are paid a high- 
er rate than the Collins Company, has been shown to be erroneous. 
The former receives £145,000 per annum, for 44 voyages, or £3,300 
per voyage—the latter $386,000 for 20 voyages, averaging about £4,000 
for each. 


We learn with much regret, that there was some rioting at Montreal 
on occasion of the Municipal Elections, on Monday week; but the 
prompt calling out of the Military obviated any serious consequences. 

At Toronto, the Mayor’s Inauguration Banquet appears to have heen 
a magnificent affair. It was given at St. Lawrence Hall, and wag 
attended by the Governor-General, the Right Rev. Count de Charbon- 
nell, R. C. Bishop of Toronto, Hon. Attorney-General Lafontaine, Hon 
Inspector-General Hincks, and the Hon. Receiver-General Tache, th 
Lord Bishop.ef Torente, Hon. Chief Justice Robinson, Hon. Attorney 
General Baldwin, Lieut. Col. Sir Hew Dalrymple, Lord Mark Kerr 
A.D.C., and 120 of the leadigg merchants and citizens. 

Nor has Montreal been behind-haad in gaiety. A splendid fancy 
dress ball is detailed at great length in our exchange papers. 





Lumuey’s OrrrA Procramme ror 1851.—The following artists 
are engaged—Caroline Duprez, Sontag, Parodi, Ida Bertrand, Fiorén- 
tini, and Alboni ; Gardoni, Sims Reeves, and Lablache. For the bal- 
let, Carlotta Grisi, Rosati and Marie Taglioni. We name only the 
principal. Balfe is to be the Conductor. Mr. Lumley promises new 
operas by Meyerbeer, Thalberg, and Auber, and also a posthumous 
work of Donizetti. The season was to open early in the present month. 





The Right Honourable John Hatchell, Attorney-General for Ireland, 
has been re-elected M. P. for Windsor, without tion.—In conse- 

uence of the great distress and scarcity of provisions existing at the 

ape de Verde Islands, the Board of A ty have given orders for her 
Majesty’s steam-vessels Sam: and Bloodhound to convey & quantit 
of rice and biscuit to the su at San Nicolas, Cape de Verd weed 
London paper of late date states that there is no foundation for the 
that the Bishop of Newfoundland was about to be translated to the vacant 
see of Nova Scotia. Noa tment has as yet been made to the latter 
bishopric.—On Monday, 10th ult., a General Assembly of the 
Academicians was held at the Royal Academy of Arts, in Trafalgar- 
square, when Sir John Watson Gordon, Thomas Creswick, Richard 
Redgrave, and Francis Grant, Esqs., were elected Academicians in the 
room of William Etty, Esq., Sir William Allen, John Peter Deering, 
Esq., and Sir Martin Archer Shee, deceased.—On the Ist of March @ 
public dinner was to be given to Mr. Macready, at the London Tavern, 
on his retirement from the English stage. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
presides, and Charles Dickens, Esq , is chairman of the ‘“‘ Dinner Com- 
mittee.’—John Thomas, the Shropshire pedestrian recently walked 
seven miles in six minutes under the hour.—Earl Grosvenor, who, for 
some years, has ly visited the highlands on 
deer-stalking expeditions, has now adventured on higher 
arrived at Ceylon on an elephant-shooting excursion. 
Observer staies, that his Lordship is rng oe by the Hon. Freder- 
ick Leveson Gower and Captain | terse he Observer welcomes the 
noble party and assures them that every elephant killed is a benefit to 
the country.—The of Travancore, Madras presidency, has pre- 
sented her Majesty Queen Victoria with a throne or chair of state, 
com’ of polished ivory, and inlaid or set with abundance of precious 
stones.—The departure of the Earl of Westmoreland from Berlin for 
Vienna is deeply regretted in the musical circles of the P. 
capital, as he is the generous patron of art and artists.—The piano- 
forte and vocal score of ‘* Eroe di Lancastro,” an opera composed by 
Lord Westmoreland, has just been published at Berlin, with 
words. —A notorious man, nick-named One-eyed Thompson, whose name 
has often been registered at the Police Courts, and who was in 
the Essex Street prison on a charge of counterfeiting, committed 
suicide there, by poisoning himself on Sunday night. He left behind 
him a consolatory letter addressed to his wife, in which occurs the 
following curious passage :—“ a hereafter I leave to the Divine Mystery 
that created me, and to whom I can owe no responsibility.”—Mr 
Goodrich of Boston, known as the Peter Parley of educational books, 
has succeeded Mr. Robert Walsh in the office of U. 8. Consul at Paris. 
The latter gentleman is also well-known in connection with science and 
literature.—Prince Albert has made a donation of 25/. to the Jerusa- 
lem Literary Society. The Society, it is said, intends to sommence & 
journal as soon as possible for the discussion of subjects connected with 
the history and present state of the Holy Land.—The working men’s 
subscription for ® monument to the late Sir R. Peel, got up under 
the auspices of Joseph Hume, amounts to £1450. This sum havi 
been raised at a peony per head must have been furnished by 360, 
subscribers—always provided that the rule of limit has been fairly 
followed.—We read in an exchange paper, that the Shooting Star, one 
of the fleet of clipper-ships recently built, is destined to “scale the 
waves like a bounding deer” !—Mr. Anderson, of ‘legitimate drama” 
celebrity, is about to bring out Auber’s opera, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” at 
Drury Lane. It isto be hoped that the London Press and public will 
reprobate this adaptation of Seriptaral subjects to musical and salta- 
tory exhibitions.—Professors Silliman, Senr. and Junr. sailed for 
Europe in the Baltic steamer, on Wednesday. Theit mission is 
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‘scientific one, ex to the voleances of Southern Italy, and the 

glaciers of the Alps. eir arrangements are well made: they pur- 

immediately to Italy, then returning to the annual 

of British Scientific Association, which takes place this 

r at Ipswich, in July; and proceeding subsequently to Switzer- 

fond, for visiting which roy | August and September are the most 

favourable mont Such are the facilities afforded by steam for en- 

ising iravellers, that these gentlemen are expected again at Yale 

re the next winter season commences. —Oae of the chief 

of amusement in Berlin, known as Krons—has been totally 

yyed by fire. The three splendid saloons, when thrown into one, 

‘of the longest galleries in Europe. The great panorama of 

the Mississippi, was inside, and was unfortunately burnt. Two men 
be 
mouth, 
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killed,— 4 day nursery, where the children of factory operatives 
a of destna the time the mother is at work, has 
stablished at Manchester.—Mr. John Harvey, postmaster, Wey- 
, urges the as @ great relief to the eye in reading, to print 

_with white ink on green coloured .—The improvements at Windsor 
e have been recently expedited, in o that they maz be 
completed before the opening of the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
state apartments, to which the public have been again 
admitted, are now rendering in every respect t, both with refer- 
ence to ornamental e nt and the comfort of the royal inmates. 
- ’s Church, at the corner of Broadway and Houston street, 
‘was destroyed by fire on Saturday night. The external walls, which 
of unusual thickness, remain standing. 


ef 


It is why , that if 

be rebuilt, the pper-pots ( turrets) 

—Mr. Barnum, a ps ms are Mt Temperance, has 

ve hundred dollars to Father Mathew, who bas been advyo- 

e cause, at New Orleans.—It is rumoured that the Roman 

of the U. 8. are about to contribute funds, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a magnificent Cathedral at Washington.— 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonpon, 14th February, 1851. 

the great yo of a day, toy A hae on — 
legislature is to be most actively oceu ving the present ses- 
= Things have come to such a pass, that something will be done, 

b or wrong, as the case may be. It appears that some of the Ju 
. y that a reform in dress is what is meant and prayed for, as in the 
- eourt of Queen’s h in Dublin, last week, the Chief Justice took 
occasion to observe that he saw several emen present wearing 
waistcoats and altogether dressed ina manner which was not 
4 le to the on, and he begged to express a hope that he 
, to advert to the subject n. Judge Crampton 
‘that the ——— black handkerchiefs while in court was 
- with the professional costume which bar- 


to appear in. 
Bai industrious classes” have never been better off iff England 
at the present writing. We have hada winter almost unexampled 
for its mildness, and the prices of provisions have been unpreced ly 
. low.. The result is shown in one form (among others) not the most fa- 
vorable to J ”s character, the increase in the excise duty paid on 
fermented liquors. Bt Mr. Bull can take a good imbibition of his 


Ss 


, ale, without being vicious or intoxicated. Even Mr. 
More, of More Hall, the reno hero who slew the Dragon of Want- 
. ley, and whose motives were those of Pepermiphilenthreny, thought 
it to breakfast alcoholically, before encountering the dread 
demon, pet therefore, 
To make him strong and mighty, 
He drank by the tale six pots of ale 


And a quart of aqua vita ; 

and all our trainers whe are preparing boxers, walkers, riders, jump- 
ers, swimmers, wrestlers, ‘‘ et id genus omne,”’ allow always a liberal 
um of the jignes supposed to be produced by malt and hops, the 

of John Barleycorn. 
* "The musical world is dull just now: the few vocalists we have in 
‘ this month are for the most part on the , and starring it 
in the Provinces. Angri, young Tamburini, Jules Stockhausen, and 
‘a Mademoiselle Graumann, have our northern countries 
‘by their song, and have made a successfultour. By the way, the said 
~ Jules has one of the sweetest and fullest tenors Fever —it is per- 
» fection as a *‘ voce di a,” although hardly yigorous enough for 
the boards. He raised quite a storm of admiration at the Liverpool 
P ic Concert, which was performed in one of the handsomest 
and best oe rooms in Europe, the new Concert Room, a magnifi- 
cent Saloon lately finished. But alas! although we build splendid 
halls and pay first rate prices, we certainly as a nation lack the 
true love of art; and are more devoted to the “ utile” than to the 


‘ ” 
«fia Wiseman k very quiet, and will not be drawn out b 
. the,abuse of ee Le osh public. He has declined « endorsing 
all the sentiments” imputed to him. Talleyrand, on being told that 
. Chateaubriand had become suddenly deaf, remarked in his peculiar way, 
Je qgnaprett ; depuis qu’on a cessé de as de lui, il se croit 
sourd.” But this sarcasm cannot be applied to the renowned Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, for certainly the world, or at least our world, 
ot ceased to speak of him, nor will it for a while. 
fearful notion that the magnificent Crystal Palace is to «« come 
‘by the run” rather gains with “my ve public,” 
dreadful crash that it make is added to the other horrors 
‘ ‘with which we are threatened, as belonging to this presumptuous un- 
; ». Certainly, if it does fall in, or fall out, or fall any way, 
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” ButI have more faith in Mr. Paxton, and Messrs. Fox, Hen- 
& Co., and believe all will — ‘oe pte se08 
ed personage who C) t 
‘and active in ——— project afloat, is now tired out, 
' and begins to fear that his popularity will not be increased by this re- 
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ent. If he lose favour on account of this 


” 


Stars cei med tat bts nace ol ik 
opl dad grr at he ac t 


disc and unprecedented good taste, since his naturaliza- 


us. 
wh asstente from France concur in oo poms 5 are of 
the President as on the increase. He has shewn f to be pos- 
" sessed of qualities which few gave him credit for, and what is more to 
"his he seems fully to understand and to be able to manage 
- that of the “‘ genus homo” called the modern Frenchman. 
Still, I but dread the effect of the that will be 
‘made when his existing tenure of office expires. t it is not wise 
* to evil" Quid sit futurum qurere.”’ 

‘' Lord John Russell, or (as some of the of decorum persist 
“Gn calling him) “ Finality Jack,” looks very much as if his worldly 
ited were approaching. He appears inconceivably small and ema- 


t to most 


HL 


when, surrounded by his colleagues, who for the 
rhe. weil sleep o’nights better than the Premier. Tis 


@ man will u »—when Lp soe the love 

, of , of lucre, or of ven knows what. It is on re- 

that all Prime Ministers from the days of Noah downwards, have 

had their ) cut short the labors of office. Yet 

another and succeeds, nor is there fear that the gap 
will ever fail to be filled. Mr. Gladstone, the soi 


t leader of the 
_ Conservative , looks also much worn and delicate, and as if his 
Reet "Gadaed tet and sarees ofS Bepha's Ghpe sivas 
Tose.” , the ; ’s always 
tell upon a man and blanch is Uhetk, unless be be of the stern stuff 
Lich the cast-iron Joe Hume is composed. He looks as nile as 

' ever—which is ply much—he is as juvenile as ever, 
- which is sa a > uck, energy, and romi- 
are undiminished. great D’Israeli is much shrunk, 
er say that “none but himself 
ae “e hy .” - The * ruck” 
usual, and m as they forty years ago, save 
to from the scene, and the 
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_ “The cause of Education is the only one which all parties seem to 
in fowarding just now. is increase and multiply on all 

It will soon cease to be remarked that there are many in these 
who cannot read and write, for the Schoolmaster is penetrating 
into every town, village, and raral district. And many of the aspi- 
rants after distinction fly at high game; this very day s youth of seven- 
teen presented himself to me as emalous of the post of amanuensis, and 
th a recommendation from the master of one of the National Schools. 

On my what course his studies had peiselpally taken, he 
that he mainly affected “‘ Philosophy!” As he wrote a 
hand, I was obliged to call upon him to exercise his philoso- 

phy by refusing to engage him, as he was not the sort of bird I wanted 
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croakers, that useful generally 
uted cannot be detrimental to a community, and yet there are people 
even at this day to be found who attribute all vice to the A B C. 

The arrears in Chancery are somethi pomeedly, onpsndons, and 
infinitely greater than in the time of the dubitant Lord Eldon. They 
are consequent on the hasty and ill-digested plans of reform which the 
eager spirit of the age hastily carries out in a half considered manner, 
without seeing that all the machinery isin gear. The one thing thought 
of was to make the Equity Courts cheaper and more accessibie. This 
was done, andas if by magic, “claims” under the “‘ new orders” 

ured in: but the judges and officers were not increased although the 
usiness was, and accordingly the lists ef causes set down for hearin 
—but with nobody to hear them—is wonderful ; and to ~ all, a Lo 
Chancellor was for party pu appointed, who, a week before his 
appointment, would no more — ought of giving a simple opinion 
on an wl qe for a two guinea fee, than would the Man in the 
Moon. us is ‘confusion worse confounded” under the specious 
name of improvement. 

After the long lull pert ay. the panic of 1847 and 1848, specu- 
lation has raised its Hydra h n, and shares and all “ fancy 
stocks” are furiously on the rise, and the markets “ wild” once more. 
Make them like unto a “‘ wheel”—the thing round, one scheme in 
the ascendant to-day, and another and another to-morrow. But the 

ce of land, in spite of free trade, agricultural distress, and so forth, 

pretty steady ; and tenants do not fhrow up their farms as was 
predicted In the recent rise in the share market the Ex-King of 

a has again realised something near a quarter of a mil- 
lion, dit-on—but nevertheless, the worship of that golden calf is 
over. 

The increasing population and spread of manufactures are causi 
many of our national out-of-door sports and exercises to Ghiaypeas, 
Hun.ing the wild stag is extinct in England now, and so at last is otter 
hunting, which remained for a long while carefully kept up in Lan- 

ire, but isnow no more. The chase of the otter wag the most 
scientific of all, so far as skill and working, from a knowledge of the 
habits of the animal and a steady following of scent, went. But as 
the real thing disappears, miserable substitutes spring up. and the 
Cockneys are more fond than ever of battues of rats and coursing 
matches of rabbits at Copenhagen House, the Swiss Cottage, and other 
similar suburban resorts of the “fancy.” Excitement is the t 
secretin these things, and the sporting men who are prevented wit- 
nessing @ contest between racers are fain to put up with a sweepstake 
of maggots or flies on a window-pane. “ These little things are great 
to little men!” 

The “ great Revenue case,” the threatened attack on the Lord Pre- 
mier, the brilliant reply of D’Isrieli last night, and the in- 
sorteing popularity of the President of the French Republic are 
the topics of conversation to-day. As to the first, the pubiic are 
quietly convinced that great and disgraceful peculation has existed, 
and mast be stopped for the future. As to the second, it is put down 
as the act of a maniac—as to the third, the agricultural party are in 
great hopes that “something will be done for them;’” but the very 
vagueness of the hope indicates that as far as assistance from the gov- 
ernment , they are “done for” already. As to the last, people 
really to believe that Louis Napoleon is the man of the day—the 
man wanted by the volatile Gauls to lead them and guide them, for he is 
calm and self-possessed, and from his outward bearing you would say, 
come what may, “impavidum ferient ruin.” But so is not the fact ; 
the Legitimist ‘Party bate not one jot of heart or hope, but still hold on 
their persevering course, to the great annoyance and terror of the 
el of the people, and at the day of election they will show their 
strength. The man who dwells simply on the breath of the people 
will meet the fate of Lucius Brutus, the De Witts, Cola di Rienzi, and 
others, too good for their cause. But prophecy is hardly the part of 
your correspondent. Let us await events. Only I may say that Re- 
publican Institutions suit not the lively Gaul. CAM. 
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N. Y. Harmonic SocirtTy.—Medelssohn’s “St. Paul’ was performed on Fri- 
day of last week to a very numerous audience inthe Tabernacle. The chorusses 
seemed to have been faithfully rehearsed, and were efficiently sung, so much so 
indeed, as to create the discrepancy usual in such cases between the choral parts 
and the solos. The solos, of course, are the difficult and doubtful feature of all 





ve reason to say ‘Oh what a fall was there my country- 


oratorios. It is understood by all familiar with the machinery of producing this 
style of composition, that a courteous and kindly allowance must be made for all 
imperfections, especially for amateur performances; and even from professional 
artists too much must not be expected. Both as to guantity and quality of artis- 
tic performance, the solos of an oratorio present a very formidable task. It is much 
easier to sing a more ornamental and florid style of composition, where the effect 
is produced more or less by the execution, than where the effect depends upon the 
expression, the truthful conception of the sentiments expressed, and the irterpre- 
tation which is given of the words by the performer. Mrs. Jones performed her 
part with success, her clear, strong voice being particularly well adapted for re- 
citative, and for the narrative part of the performance. She fails, perhaps, in 
passages requiring pathos, there being a certain want of delicacy and sensibility 
in her singing. This may arise partly from rather an extravagant outlay of voice, 
the vocal pressure to secure volwme, producing a certain hard, and sometimes 
wiry quality oftone. Miss Leach, the mezzo-soprano, sang with great feeling and 
expression, producing, generally, a seasible effect upon the audience. Mr. Ar- 
thurson, the tenor, did many things exceedingly well; ifhe had succeeded equal- 
ly in all, he would have great reason to congratulate himself. His cavatina “Be 
thou faithful unto death” most impressed the audience, and was uncommonly well 
sung. We observed a slight defect in his delivery of the words, of which he him- 
self, probably, was quite unconscious, and to which we will passingly allude. We 
refer to the superfluous syllable er, which was added to certain words in the text. 
Thus, for the words, “ Hath not his hand made ail,” we had, ‘‘all-er these things.”’ 
(a terminal addition, by the way, which would have been understood in a Ger- 
man.) So also, for “this sin to their charge,” we had sin-er to their charge.” 
Similar were the words “him-er,” “right-er,” andsoon. We refer the less nn- 
willingly to this slight mannerism, because it is easily corrected, and is perhaps 
the only defectin his otherwise uncommonly good articulation. Mr. Greatorex, 
the bass, seemed to be ‘aboring under the disadvantage of a cold, and could not do 
himself full justice. His style was generaily good, though it sometimes lacked 
breadth of delivery. 

It is a difficult and ungrateful task, to listen critically to music of such absorb- 
ing interest as this, One in fact, while under its spell, is continually borne away 
from his critical position, and it is only by an effort that he recovers himself again. 
The great success of this oratorio, as evinced by the very numerous audience col- 
lected, and the interest manifested by the public. must be very encouraging to the 
Harmonic Society. An encouragement they eminently deserve, both for the vocal 
and instrumental resources they have at command, and for the skilful manner with 
which they are applied. We wish the Society might be placed upon as secure 
and permanent a pecuniary footing, as the Philharmonic now is. And though the 
expense of getting up an oratorio is very considerable—800 dollars, we believe— 
we do not despair of eventually seeing it accomplished. 


PHILHARMONIC.—On Saturday, the 1st inst., another admirable concert came 
off at the Apollo Rooms. The house was so crowded, that a much larger lucality 
might comfortably have been filled. The Philharmonic Society is slowly, bu, 
steadily advancing to marked success and eminence. There seems to be organiz. 
ing a select and distinct parish of “ Philharmonics.” The society has been long 
enough now in existence, to have made a strong musical impression here, and to 
have formed the taste of a large number of the younger musical natures just min- 
gling with society ; serving thus, in fact, as an educational institution. This taste 
is so distinct, and decidedly philharmonic in its character, as impossibly to be mis- 
taken for anything else. It is singular to meet now-a-days, not unfrequently, very 
young persons, whose decided preference and love for even a severely classic 
style of music, is as strongly and enthusiastically expressed, as their aversion to 
everything of a trashy and less elevated nature. We hail this as an indication of 
the growth of a pure musical taste among us. 

On this occasion we heard—really most faultlessly performed—two symphonies, 
one by Beethoven, and one by Hadyn, also a part of Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor, and selections from Mendelssohn’s “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The 
peculiar passages drilled in the rehearsals, we observed were successfully given 





- the performance. We were particularly glad that the flute, which plays so 
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conspicuous a part at one time, in the Beethoven symphony, gave forth a pure ay, 
perfectly true tone, which it did not, in every case, during the rehearsals. Hay. 
dyn’s charming symphony was also very much admired. The almost child.lik, 
playfulness and innocence of the music is admirably counterbalanced by ingen. 
ious workmanship, and the hand of the master, throughout. A concerto for th. 
piano, with orchestral accompaniment, by Hummel, was also played by G. 7 
Bristow. Even Hummel, shining name as he is in the list of composers, sufferey 
greatly by contrast with Beethoven, whom he succeeded in the order of pro 
grammé. Added to this, the performance itself was not quite of the Philharmon;, 
stamp. Mr. Bristow plays, no doubt, a better violin than piano. [t requires no 
slight degree of excellence to satisfy the public expectation of an audience lik, 
that usually assembled in the Apollo rooms : an audience which numbers 80 many 
even professionally-accomplished amateur players. Among these were some {ai; 
fingers on this occasion, that would done more brilliant service than was rep. 
dered in this “concerto.” The piano, also, used on this occasion, must, we think 
have been unfortunately selected. The tone was destitate of all musical ring, 
and richness, sounding wooden, and having no perceptible vibration. We tras: 
that in the solo performances the officers of the Philharmonic will give us frequen; 
opportunity of hearing the most eminent talent afforded by the city. Solos, judi. 
ciously selected, serve as admirable contrast to the larger instrumental pieces, and 
are ever welcome to an audience. It is also due, we think, to first-rate artists, tha, 
they should have a hearing before so appreciative a public. Particularly whe, 
stranger artists come among us, of superior and acknowledged excellence, they 
ought to be heard at the Philharmonic. As pianists, we have all heard and ad. 
mired Scharfenberg and Timm, and we cannot hear them too often. But there i; 
still another, of certainly equal, we might almost say superior capacity as a player, 
whom we have not heard. We refer to Otto Dresel. We are rather surprised 
that the Philharmonic have not done themselves the credit, and their audience 
the pleasure of producing this young, but already finished and thorough-bred ar. 
tist. We hope that a liberal and generous spirit will prevail in this respeci, 
and that every truly shining musical taleht will be taken, at once, kindly ani 
appreciatingly by the hand.—The last Philharmonic concert of the season, will be 
given on thel 9th of April. 

Gro. Lopger’s ComPLImENTARY ConceRT —A very large audience was ;. 
sembled on this occasion, and the performance went off with acceptance to all. In 
a programme of such extraordinary dimensions, a minute detail would only weary 
oar readers, and give buta confused general idea of the concert., Among those 
who did themselves decided credit on the occasion were Signora Bozzi, and Mrs: 
Bostwick, as alsothe German “ Liederkranz,” and a deputation of the Harmonic 
Society. The “ Liederkranz" made a good impression early in the evening, 
though we confess the music selected,—a pot pourri from the [‘Figlia di Regi. 
mento "—sounded too trivial for such a strong, manly chorus of men’s voices, No 
Germans can sing Italian music well. It is against their nature. The strong 
hearty, and manly music of the Vaterland suits German voices best, and none 
but they can adequately render it. Signora Bozzi sanga very striking and beau. 
tiful aria—which we were glad she had the good taste to select—frum Meyerbeer's 
“ Prophete.” It is considered by many the gem of the opera, and was very effec. 
tively given. Mr. Hauser also played, as usual, with great success. We must 
give Mr. Loder a good word for his admirable arrangement throughout, and for 
his liberal and courteous treatment of the ladies. We wish him success in his 
future musical career. , 





Drama. 





BroapwaYy.—On Monday evening “‘ Belphegor’ was produced at this house. 
It is a version of the French “ Paillasse,”’ in which Frederic Lemaitre has re- 
cently made an immense hit in Paris, and has been imitated with great success 
by Mr. Webster, at the Adelphi, London. The same result will scarcely follow 
its production here; for, altuough one of the most dramatic conceptions possible, 
it has been so much disfigured by the pruning knife, and the incidents and catas 
trophe have been so materially altered, that only first-rate acting can give it 4 
long-continued run. 

The scene is laid in France,in 1814. Belphegor (Conway), aving lost hie pa 
rents in one of the outbreaks of Revolutionary frenzy, has been adopted as a cli... 
by a set of strolling mountebanks, whose profession he has himself followed. His 
wife Madeline (Miss Julia Bennett) and his two children accompany him in bis 
journies. Madeline is of noble parentage, but having been lost when an infant, 
has also been brought up in humble life. At the Restoration, her titled and 
wealthy relatives discover her, and the plot turns on their efforts to wean her from 
her husband, the mountebank, We shall not detail the plot: it is sufficient to say 
that it divides itself into three parts ; in the first we have the happy domestic life 
of the amiable couple, who are sincerely attached—in the second we have their 
separation, effected only after Madeline has spurned every offer from her rels- 
tions, by the temptation of securing a necessary change of air for one of her children 
whose life can only be saved by such a chance—in the third we have the reunio1, 
the clearing up of some stage-mysteries, and a happy termination, clumsily brougtt 
out in this Broadway version. The other characters are common theatrical « 
quaintances, and it may well be imagined that one’s interest is concentrated on Bel: 
phegor and his wife. The very play itself consists in the strong contrast offered, 
between the deep-set domestic affections of the mountebank, and the vagabond. 
ism inherent in his calling—and on Madeline’s part, between the loving wife and 
doting mother. The scope for artists of the higaest grade may therefore well be 
imagined, in this fresh and vigorous idea. By the way, it occurs to us that the 
French author has borrowed his thoughts from “Le Roi s’amuse”’ of Victor Hugo, 
that fearful drama, in which Triboulet, the Court Jester of Francis I, is made «! 
once an outcast of humanity and a man endowed with the fullest measure of p* 
rental love. 

Mr. Conway adveatured on the part of Belphegor, a bold stroke for a yous 
actor; and if we are bound in justice to say that it is beyond his powers, we 4 
equally bound to award him decided credit for his painstaking, and occasional!) 
very effective rendering of it. Some of his bursts of feeling were natural av! 
telling; his fond, faithful attachment to his wife was also simply and nicely er 
hibited; but he fails in the broad delineation of the strolling juggler’s character 
istics. The aim of the piece, as we read it, is to show that a mouutebank may b¢ 
a manly, honest, and noble minded fellow—Mr. Conway (partly owing to the it 


judicious version) seems rather to be a good-natured gentleman masquerading " ~ 


the disguise of a mountebank. 


Neither can we compliment Miss Julia Bennett on her performance in the p*" : 


of Madeline. She was sufficiently careful and exhibited some glimpses of fee’ 
ing ; but comedy is evidently her forte. Why did she pay uo attention to“ 
tume, in the earlier scenes particularly? We are glad that we spoke so high) 
of her Camilla, last week, and that on Monday, after “ Belphegor,” we saw he 
in Douglas Jerrold’s “Housekeeper.” There indeed she is at home, a lively: 
arch, winning, and winsome actress. 

In conclusion, we advise all persons to see this ‘‘ Belphegor,” notwithstandixs 
that it is neither well adapted, nor well played. The play is more suggestive ©! 
thought and feeling than a whole sack full of the general run of modern pieces. 

Burton’s.—“ Town and Country,” Morton’s\fustian melodrama, misnamed! 
comedy, has been revived at this house, Mr. Bland playing the part of Rew!" 
Glenroy. This character has obtained a certain degree of celebrity, in co 
quence of actors of note having occasionally ventured on it—a caprice altoget!*’ 
unaccouutable, sinee it is about as mawkish and unnatural as maybe. Mr. Bland 
rendered it very well indeed, and according to the approved method; but w 
sincerely pity any actor of sense or taste who is doomed to spout the rubbish 
which Morton has put into Mr. Reuben’s mouth, The whole strength of the 
company is cast for the piece, but undoubtedly the honours (we speak of Thu 
day night) were entirely carried off by Mr. Blake, whose Kit Cosey was a chert 
ing bit of acting. Mr. Johnston needs another hint about overdoing his p*™ 
The unities are not rigorobsly enforced, it seems; there was a gap of half 2 °°” 
tury in the costumes of some of the leaders. 

Broveuam’s Lyceom.—We are glad to see full audiences at this pretty ho use 
and cannot omit two remarks. The first is on the Manager’s own performance : 
“The Fast Mar,” which, in the second act, is really inimitable, and worth @ - 
expressly to see it. The second regards Miss Kate Horn, who is rapidly impr? 
ving as an actress. and rising consequently in the estimation of the pubiic. 

Nis10’s.—“ Giselle” has been beautifully rendered by the sisters Rows*'’ 
and their charming ballet performances are the talk of the town. We cordia” 
echo the praises lavished upon them. 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tax Democratic Review.—The March Number opens with a well- 
written article on ‘‘ the American Bar,” which glances at the names 
and careers of many noted advocates on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and without going minutely into the positive acquirements of its 
own countrymen, measures them with the celebrities of the English 
and Irish Law Courts.—The “ popular portait with pen and pencil 
for the month, is Capt. Kearny, of the U.8. Navy, an excellent and 
highly esteemed officer.—Two contributions give vent to the habitual 
abuse of Great Britain, for which this Review has acquired 4 certain 
notoriety. The first, of fourteen pages, is headed “ the Decline of 
England,” and drags into notice Ledru Rollin’s volume « La Decadence 
de Angleterre,” which we thought had dropped into oblivion. We 
cannot say that we ever waded through the original ; nor can we regret 
having missed the opportunity, since it may be presumed that the 
writer in the Democratic has picked out its strong points. These are 
four or five extracts, illustrating the distress that undoubtedly exists 
among some portions of the English population. Dock-labourers, 
seamstresses, Spitalfields’ weavers, and Manchester work-people figure 
lugubriously on the scene, the language, in which their misery is viv- 
idly described, being borrowed from tke columns of the Morning 
Chrontcle, whose ‘‘ Commissioner” (alias Reporter) was in duty bound 
to serve up his items strongly spiced and garnished. We are certainly 
absolved from the necessity of replying seriously to this attack, when 
we assure our readers that these quotatious are alone adduced to prove 
the tottering condition of ‘ the old country.” —The second thunderbolt 
js hurled at us, in connection with Central American ffairs; and its 
weight may be imagined from the fact, that the purloined letter to Mr. 
Chatfield, attributed to Sir Henry Bulwer, and scandalously published 
a year ago, is once more brought to light. We said at the time, and 
have never since seen reason to alter our opinion, that this confidential 
communication did not chance to contain one syllable that could justly 
be deemed offensive, and that if it had done so, it would not, under 
the circumstances, have called for any public or Government notice. 
—A short paper on “‘ the Duty of a Biographer” contains some excellent 
advice, and with great moral courage reprobates the frequent misap- 
plication of the saying, ‘‘ de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” The writer would 
substitute “‘ verum” for ‘‘bonum,” in the memoirs of distinguished 
men. 





Tue Dove anp THE Eacue. Boston, 1851. Ticknor.—This is a 
neat little satirical poem, intended to quiz some of the “‘ new lights”’ 
of the day, who, believing that ‘‘ the time is out of joint,” feel none of 
Hamlet’s indecision or regret asto being ‘ born to set it right.”” There 
is not much vigour or profundity exhibited, but the moral is a good 
one and the versification easy and agreeable. Take a short specimen 
or two. Some of the leaders of Transcendentalism are thus hit off 

Hear its reformers from the gutter 

Their new-found moral notions utter, 

And Truth*would seem but just begun 

To show its face beneath the sun! 

Their darkened minds catch some faint gleam 
Of holy Light’s perrennial beam, 

And owl-like fluttering, who but they 
Discoverers of the God of Day! 


The teetotallers for whom, nevertheless, we entertain sincere respect, 


come in for a pointed hint, as to overstating their case. 


T lal : pw sot dl 
‘0 cup ; 
Feels, as he wakes to sober 9 ly 
This the great sin—the primal madness ; 
And, heedless that life’s noblest use 
Might be denounced by its abuse, 
Of all true virtue, to his thinking, 
The sum consists in water drinking, 
And the law, moral and divine, 
Means only abstinence from wine ! 

On the next page, the whole set of inflated social reformers may take 
these lines to themselves. 

Some puny whipster, by this light, 
Deems himself born to set all right, 
And thinks the very mischief in it, 

If he can’t mend it in a minute ; 

To madness seems completely given,— 
Flies in the face of oak and heaven,— 
Because his modest innovation, 

Fails to remodel all creation ! 

The dialogue between the Eagle and the Dove—such being the form 
of the brochure—winds up with a little good advice on the subject of 
unsexing and degrading woman, by her so-called elevation to the 
sphere of Man’s duties and occupations. The following are the con- 
cluding lines. 

And now a something at my heart 
Tells me, sweet friend, ‘tis best we part. 
You for the softer walks of life, 
I for the crag, the storm, the strife, 
And, to be plain, as I’m a sinner, 
Some intimations touching dinner, 
Unsafe for you, my lovely guest, 
Unworthy of my royal breast, 
Urge me to end our conversation 
By swallowing you for my collation. 
Fly then in time, adien, adieu !”’ 
And down the yielding air she flew, 
While he, on mighty pinions spread, 

_ Uptohis crag-built eyry sped. 

We believe that Woman will rue the day, if ever she acquire anything 
beyond her gentle, powerful, and legitimate influence. 


Tat Tuane’s DAUGHTER. By Mary Cowden Clarke. New-York, 
1851; Putnam.—This is the second tale of “ the girlhood of Shaks- 
Peare’s heroines,” planned and so far executed by this lady, previously 
known as an able commentator on the dramatist ; and although we 
are averse to this system of revamping great standard works, we 
must confess that the early life of Lady Macbeth is very ably sug- 
gested in it. The gradual growth and strengthening of evil passions 
in the female breast is not only well sketched, but a good moral is in- 
culcated as regards training the youthful mind. The series, which is 
to consist of fifteen tales, will certainly become popular, if Mrs. Clarke 
Continues as well as she has begun. 


Tue Art-Journar. G. Virtue.—The J anuary and February 
numbers of this charming periodical come together before subscribers, 
the former having been originally shipped by the Atlantic steamer. 
The more highly finished engravings still continue to illustrate the 
matchless contents of the Vernon Gallery; Landseer, Briggs, Ward 
and Witherington being reproduced in admirable style. There are 
also some inimitable wood-cuts, a branch of art which is deservedly 
increasing in popularity. On all matters pertaining to the Fine Arts 
in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, we need scarcely 
Tepeat that this London Monthly keeps its readers closely posted up. 
We cordially wish it success, as an evidence of improving taste. 


Essays AnD Reviews. By E. P. Whipple. Boston, 1851. Ticknor. 
—This is second edition, in two beautifully printed volumes, of well- 
known and well-appreciated contributions to American critical litera- 
ture. Mr. Whipple’s high repute renders it unnecessary that we 


rae do more than welcome this proof of the estimation in which he 
W AGA. 





Wauwace. By the author of “* the Rollo Books.” New-York. Har- 
pers.—Another little tale by the Rev. Jacob Abbott, in continuation 
of the ‘* Franconia Stories.” They deserve the notice of parcnts and 
teachers ; for they are well written, with a laudable moral, and ex- 
tremely neat in the mode of getting up. 


Hints to Sportsmen. By E. J. Lewis. Philadelphia, 1851. Lea 
& Blanchard.—Another contribution to the Sporteman’s library, full 
of copious information on all that belongs to dog and gun, set forth in 
lively phrase, and appareniiy with a good knowledge of the subject. 

ANNUAL oF ScrentiFic Discovery, By D. A. Wellsand G. Bliss, 
Jr. Boston, 1861, Gould. NV. Y. Colby —This year-book of facts in 
Science and Artis a most convenient volume for reference, indispensa- 
ble indeed to those who are interested in the progress of this age of 
wonders. A portrait on steel of that profound and indefatigable Na- 
turalist, Professor B. Silliman, is happily chosen for a frontispiece. 


Tue Farmen’s Guive. L. Scott & Co,—This excellent work pro- 
gresses apace, and is, we trust, in the hands of many of our country 
readers. It has reached No. 14. It should be borne in mind that, 
although a reprint of a Scottish work, it is adapted for American pur- 
poses by explanatory and other notes and additions, contributed by 
Professor Norton, of Yale Uollege, whose vocation it is to study and 
elucidate Scientific agriculture. May the term “‘clod-poles” cease to 
be applicable to any tillers of the Earth ! 





Booxs Recrivev.—Blackwood for February. Scott—N.Y. Jour- 
nal of Medicine for March. Hudson.—British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. Wood.—Harper’s New Monthly, for March. 
Harpers.—Moorland Cottage, a tale by the author of ‘“‘ Mary Barton.” 
Ibid.—Cruising in the last War, by ©. J. Peterson, Philadelphia. Pe- 
terson 


FINE ARTS. 


Baitisu Instirution.—The private view of the first annual exhibi- 
tion and sale of the works of British artists at the gallery in Pall-Mall 
took place on Saturday, and the collection is this day open to the public. 
Itis, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance both for artistsand for the pub. 
lic that our exhibitions of this nature are somewhat dispersed both as to 
time and space, instead of being concentrated in one monster gallery of 
8,000 or 4,000 works of art, such as now fills the quadrangle of the ci- 
devant Palais Royal at Paris. The British gallery is not the standard 
by which we can presume to measure the Bo eee of the arts in this 
country, for it is commonly filled, as on this occasion, by not the best 
productions of not the best painters. Works previously exhibited at 
the Academy Exhibition are included. But the result is that this 
winter crop of minor compositions is seen to greater advantage, and 
that the public obtain a place of resort other and more agreeable than 
the incommodious building in Trafalgar-square. 

This exhibition in the present year is not far below the average, but 
certainly does not rise above it. Some well known names will be found 
there, attached to works that hardly support their reputation—some 
less known competitors are not without promise of greater excellence., 
On entering the room the eye is at once arrested by Mr. Newenham’s 

icture of ‘‘ Mary of Modena taking shelter under the walls of Lam- 
eth Church” (20)—a work of considerable force and interest, which 
reminds us of p as perilous and touching in the Royal flights of 
our own time. Mr. Sant’s two pictures, ‘‘ Shade” (210), and “* Histo- 
ry’ (448), may be mentioned as specimens of the higher style of treat- 
ment not 7 common among our artists; they are painted with a 
boldness and brilliancy which may be traced to a careful study of the 
Bolognese school. The Historic Muse wants simplicity and breadth in 
the accessories of the composition, but her attitude is mal and not 
un ful ‘The last of the Abencerrays contemplating Grenada, 
(151) is a good work of H. W. Pickeragill, R. A.; but we are hardly 
teful to Mr. Inskipp for such pictures as his “‘ Pastorella” (177)” 
which are to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ what mimicry is to eloquence. Mr. 
O’Neil’s ‘* Rachel” (187) is a repetition, with slight variation, of the 
biblical composition he has produced under other names, and generally 
with more transparency and success. Mr. Buckner exhibits several 
pictures—peasants of Albano and Velletri, rather foppish and artifi- 
cial, anda pleasant sketch, ‘‘ Christina” (361), with more of the charm 
of truth. By the side of it, in the third room, will be found Mr. Stone’s 
little study, ‘‘ Blanche” (369)—a slight performance, but one which 
gives everybody pleasure. Mr. Brocky’s “ Charity” (228) is a careful 
and graceful composition, remarkable for the two principal figures. 
The landscape painters constitute the largest, and perhaps the best, 
rtion of this exhibition. Mr. Lee’s ‘Glen Lockey” (155) and Mr. 
utsum’s landscapes (146 and 172) are charmi of the nerthern 
scenery of vur island; while Mr. Creswick exhibits a large picture, 
‘“* England” (222), in the style and form of the important works which 
attracted general admiration last spring. This landscape is of some- 
what inferior excellence to them ; its expanse is somewhat vague, and 
its aérial breadth somewhat chilly, but it represents the cham of 
a broad English valley under the accidents of an English da th feel- 
ing and truth. Mr. Linnell has two landscapes, artificial in treat- 
ment, as his manner is, but pleasing in effect. ‘* The Farm” (29) espe- 
cially is a charming cabinet picture. The family of Mr. Danby is re- 
presented by several productions of merit, and a dis hed Eo lish 
painter may some day rise from that school of gloom, which has hither- 
to sunk into the purple night-shades of Martin, or broken out in the 
tempestuous flashes of the elder Danby. 
pon the whole the British Gallery deserves a visit ; but we must be 
rmitted to remark on this occasion that it is highly desirable that the 
irectors should be enabled this year to present to the public a credit - 
able collection of the works of the old masters at the exhibition which 
takes place later in the season. London will then be thronged with 
strangers from all parts of the earth, and among the objects of interest 
they may find here few are superior to the inexhas:tible treasures of 
art so widely dispersed in this eee The British Gallery may this 
year, therefore, mea considerable attraction if the directors can 
obtain works of really first-rate excellence ; but perhaps the greatest 
service they could render to foreign amateurs, as well as to ourselves, 
would be to make the later exhibition a fair display of the best works of 
the British school, such as Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Wilkie, 
end Turner, and some of the diploma pictures at the Royal Academy, 
painted by each Academician on his election, but little known to the 
public, might - amen | serve as the nucleus to such a collection. 
— Times, 10th ult. 
———>_—_—_ 


THE COMPLAINT OF A LION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Sir,—I am a British lion, and I claim ee This, ge will 
say,is nothing new—supposing, perhaps, that I am your agricultural 
king of pedete into where foot” tie thorn of free-trade has entered, and 
who has been stalking up and down these four years, making the coun- 
try hideous with his howls. Not at all. Iam the lion heraldic, the 
supporter of the Royal arms, and up to the present hour I have never 
- en a word or written a line, but simply stood rampant and looked 

erce. 

Just listen to my story, and then step down tothe front of Bucking- 
ham Palace and tell me what I look like. 

Time out of mind, then, it has been my privilege to guard the dexter, 
while my rival, the unicorn, guards the sinister side of the Royal 
‘shield. My right to this honorable position, as you are probably 
| ware, was acquired in the mortal combat the memory of which has 
' been handed down in that popular rbyme which tells how— 


** Ye Lyoun and ye Unicorne 

‘* Foughte for ye Crowne, 

** Ye Lyoun bet ye Unicorne 

* And knokked hym fairely downe.”’ 


_ Well, Sir, when it was found that the Royal children could not live 
in nurseries twenty feet high, a new wing was built to the Palace, in 
which those young Anakim might have room togrow. When the wing 
.Was built there was no garden to match it, so the rats in the office of 
the Woods and Forests nibbled off a good piece of St. James’s-park, 
which is now being enclosed by gigantic stone posts and an iron rail- 
ing, so tall that a giraffe could not look over it, and so close that my 
cousin the lynx, sharpsighted as he is, could scarce see through it. The 
railing is netessarily close, that the vulgar public may not see the 
Prince of Wales playing at leap-frog with his brothers, and necessarily 
high, lest when the young Princes have grown to twenty feet or so they 
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may elude H. M. Birch and climb over the railings of the Palace gar- 
den, as they see the bleckguard little boys scale the Lilliputian rail- 
in St. James’s-park. yESaT & 
hen these stone posts were determined on. the Royal architect 
ordered to provide embellishmen‘s to stand on four of them, two on each 





side of the t entrance. To do him justice, he set to work like a 
man, though the luxuriance of the rococorenai. ce style in which 
the new wing of the Palace was erected had exhausted the roundof 


ancient mythology and modern fable. If he cast his eyes up aloft, he 
saw, on his left, Apollo in the act of changing his shirt after his exer- 
tions on the lyre; in the centre, Britannia with her lion, and 8t. 
George, clothed in a full suit of buff, manfully slaying the dragon. Be- 
tween the two the eye of faith may discern a gate leading to nothing, 
and above it a wreath extended either to crown the kingdom's acknow- 
l a when Mr. Carlyle shall have found him, and he 
may chance to be wending his way to the seventh heaven through the 
said gate, or an eyelet hole, in which a “ sufficient” a be rove 
to — arch-scoundrel when he shall have been ult y detect- 
ed by the same philosopher, and be finally despatehed through the 
airy portal into infinite space. On the extreme right the architect 
saw & p of men, and women, and boys, and Tritons, doing nothing 
in cular, but evidently up -4 — aacaeaal 4 4 
hese conceptions, ‘‘ all stan " in the open ’ 
wed a te but at last his fertile mind recovered itself, 
in each hand he seized four unhappy dolphins, whose tails he 
twisted together and tied in a slipknot. ‘ Here,” he said, as he 
ve them to the stonecutter, “let these be your model. They are a 
fanciful allusion to the naval triumphs of England, and a delicate flat- 
tery to the Prince Consort, who is of the Fish . 
Let these stand on the two posts next the gate.” Two of the four 
still remained, but the architect was not abashed. “ me out,” 
he cried, *‘a lion and a unicorn supporting the Royal shield, and let 
the lion stand on the right. and the unicorn on the left.” Now, the 
stonecutter was no herald, he knew nothing of dexter and sinister, but 
he knew his t and his left hand, so he carved us out to stand right 
and left as he looked at the gate. We were finished in due time, I 
first, and stuck on my post. It was then thatI perceived the falseness of 
my position; I was on the right of the spectators and the public, but I 
was on the left of the shield, robbed of the privilege won by =, 
ess. You fancy how sulkyI looked. “What can make lion 
look so cross?” said the people as they lamer § At last a herald 
came that way, and he sew in a trice what ai me. ‘* You'll never 


+ that lion to look happy till you shift him over to his place 
- ht of the gate.” Now, the architect wasa maghiowal and 


on the rig 
followed the herald’s advice, and at last we stood as we t. But 
now a new source of grief has arisen. We stand heral y right, 
but actually wrong; we look wrong ways, and are ew syne, aa 
cross Instead of turning our backs to the public, we turn 
chenr ar ietaanion as she comes out of the gate. Think what misery 
it must be to a Royal and loyal lion to present his to Ma- 
jesty! True we do all we can to put a bold front on the matter, and 
to get our heads round to face the gate ; but it won’t do—we still carry 
our tails behind us. For very spite 1 could sink inte the earth, for 
though I cannot see my own shame, | can see the sorry plight of my 
rival, the Unicorn, who cowers down in the most unseemly attitude, 
as if about to call on Chadwick and Cloacina, or those Hy md ow 
tlemen who signed that py to the Commissioners of Sewers which 
appeared in your paper & day or two ago. 

" steetdt at doaw tan and help us ; have us taken down or bro- 
ken up, and new figures carved, but let us not stand here a laughing- 
stock to all who stand by. : 

In conclusion, I may inform you that our attitude has created no 
small consternation at Court. One of the Royal footmen sadadng 
behind the Royal state coach drawn by the Royal horses was so a 
that he forgot to lower the Royal window re h fn ere the — 
door, in consequence of which the glass was shive toatoms. One 
of the horses, too, of the Lancer escort took fright at us, and ran away 
with the officer who rode him; nor did he ee till he had pony 
deposited his gallant master in the Serpentine. The Chambertains tal 
of resigning, and the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Steward of the 
Household, been heard to say that he would sooner have given a 
dinner for six than that such amistake should have happen An 
Austrian herr, too, ‘‘ mit sechszehn Ahnen,” who came over 
key and all to see England,beheld us and fainted, and has since left 
the country, protesting that this indecent exposure of our hind-quar- 
ters under the very nose of Majesty was encugh to frighten away all 
the nobility of his country from the Great Exhibition. Pray help us, 
and elieve me yours, very misplaced, 

THE LION THAT SUPPORTS THE ROYAL ARMS. 





THE LATE LORD BEXLEY. 


A whole generation has passed away from this world since the noble 
Lord just dead ceased to participate in the active affairs of life, and 
those who belong to the present age may well inquire what title he oo 
established to the oa of posterity ; the elders among us, however, 
will remember that his Lordship filled the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during 11 years—that he occupied other very prominent situ- 
ations—that he was a member of the House of Commons for not less 
than a quarter of a eeprary teat from & very moderate, if not small, 

ngs, he amassed a considerable fortune—that with little or no 
family influence, nor any extraneous aid, he contrived to obtain a peerage 
—that he was for 15 years a Cabinet Minister, without any 
powers as a debater, or any skill = pyre 1 ation ; and that, he 
maintained a position in political circles with no very conspicous 
exercise of talents, por or ener; It is perhaps not an easy 
matter to give a full and satisfactory explanation of these phenomena ; 
but some approximation to that object may be ore in tracing the 
rise and progress of a man whose character roused the hostilit his 
opponents without exciting the admiration of his friends, or kindling 
the envy of any human being. 

The family connexions of Lord Bexley may be disposed of in a very few 
words. When the reader remembers that his name was Vansittart, it 
will be perceived that at least he was not of English descent ; but the 
relations of Lord Bexley have for many years been settled in Berk- 
shire. It is to Dantzic, however, that their origin is traced. Towards 
the latter end of thelast century a certain Henry Vansittart was Gov- 
ernor of Bengal. Having filled that office to the satisfaction of the 
East India Company he was appointed one of three supervisors of their 
affairs ; and in the year 1770 embarked from England on board the 
Aurora frigate for the purpose of proceeding to India ; but it is sup- 
posed that the vessel foundered at sea, for no tidings of ship, crew, or 
passengers ever reached England. This Henry Vansittart had married 
Amelia, the daughter of Nicholas Morse. Lord Bexley was their sec- 
ond son, and the rr member of the family who rose to any degree of 
public eminence. His Lordship was born on the 29th of April, 1766, 
and, being only four years old when he had the misfortune to lose his 
father, he was necessarily confided to the care of guardians. These 
were Sir Robert Palk, who had married his father’s sister, and Colonel 
Vansittart, of Shottesbruok. Having but little to say respecting the 
family of Lord Bexley’s father, it may not be amiss here to state, with 
regard to his maternal descent, that he took some ride - calling 
attention to the fact of Mrs. Ireton, the daughter of Oliver well, 
being among his maternal ancestors. The young Nicholas Vansittart 
was sent to the s¢hool kept at Cheam, in Surrey, b . Gilpin, whose 
works are well known to the public. Atthat establishment he remained 
from his 10th till his 18th year, when (in 1784) he was transferred to 
Christ-church, Oxford, of which Cyril Jackson was then Dean. In 
eight years after matriculation Mr. Vansittart teok the d of A.M., 
but on the 2lst of April, 1788, he entered as a student of Lincoln’s- 
inn, by which society he was, on the 26th of May, 1791, called to the 
bar. Onthe 12th of November, 1812, he became a er of Lincoln’s- 
inn. Being a younger son it was, of course, incumbent x him to 
adopt some profession ; but he did not engage in commercial pursuits, 
after the manner of his ancestors, and in accordance with the money- 

etting and account-keeping turn of hisown mind. In the church a 
air opening might have presented itself to a man of his meek deport- 
ment and decorous life ; or, if the legal profession must be his destiny, 
every one who knew him ought to have felt that the functions of a 
leader, or these of an equity draughtsman, would have suited him 
infinitely better than the sharper struggles of forcnsic life, for which 
he possessed not one qualification. He attended sessions, however, he 
went cireuit, he presented himself in the courts at Westminster ; but 
after a few attempts he fell back into the obscurity to which so many 
gentlemen of the long robe are necessarily condemned. Finding, then, 
that there was no chance of his becoming Lord Chancellor, he devoted 
himself to a pursuit which led to his being made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He was not slow in making a choice against the bar and in favour 
of politics, for before he passed the age of 30 he hed obtained a seat in 

















' *s Chapel as a member for Has , by the electors of 
wick town be wes chosen in the your 1796. Although he sat for 26 
years in Parliament he represented only two other places; and their 
character is somewhat illustrative of his own. . The one was Harwich, 
a mere Treasury borough, and the other was that celebrated place so 
well known in Parliamentary history, the renowned borough of Old 
. For the latter he sat from 1802 till 1812; for the former from 
1812 till 1828 Incapable of addressing 4 multitude, destitute of local 
influence, and Lage | no claims of any kind upon mere popular 
rt, he satin the House of Commons for a quarter of a century 
without ever once being able to speak of his constituents, or to mention 
his representative character. To Old Sarum he was nominated by his 
father’s friend Lord Caledon, and to Harwich by his own patron, the 
Prime Minister; he therefore had no petitions to present, no grievan- 
ces to bewail, nor any local jobs to force upon the reluctant attention 
Parliament. : 
te own and the public interests were therefore the only objects of 
his care. Upon these way tasks he entered—for the first time as & 
public functionary—duri e first year of the present century. In 
the month of February, 1801, he went on a special mission to Copen- 
hagen with the hope of detaching the Court of Denmark from the 
northern alliance which had been formed by the Emperor Paul of 
Russia to enforce the principles of the armed neutrality. But the 
Danish Government was so completely overawed by the French and 
Ministers that the Court of Denmark refused to receive an 
ish Ambassador. On the arrival of the British fieet under Sir 
Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson, Mr. Vansittart made another attempt 
to open Negotiations, but being again unsuccessful he, according to his 
instructions abandoned the entesabing. embarked at Elsincre in com. 
pany with several British subjects who were then obliged to quit that 
t of , and joined the fleet at anchor off the Koll-point, whence 
io eecseielt in the Kite sloop of “am to Leith, and finally - heater. 
That be possessed any talents for diplomacy may, or may no trae, 
bat it is quite pre that he never enjoyed another opportunity of 


such qualifications. This narrative, however, must not be | P® 


carried further without some reference to the fact, that though Mr. 
Vansittart was neither an orator nor a diplomatist, he still had shown 
himself to be a writer of considerable power. Very soon after his call 
to the bar he published Reflections on the Propriety of an immediate 
Peace ; In 1794, he produced an able reply to a letter which had been 
addressed to Mr. Pitt, under the signature of “‘ Jasper Wilson;” and 
in the following year he addressed « series of pamphlets to Mr. Pitt on 
the conduct of the Bank Directors, for such was the fashionable 

_ mode of carrying on political controversy in those days. In 1796, he 
another pamphlet, being an inquiry into the state of the 

, in answer to a very popular publication by a Mr. Morgan on 
the national debt. Hence it became evident that finance was the region 
in which it delighted him to dwell, and that the Treasury chambers 
were the goal of his ambition. In the prosecution of this aim it was 
his fate to be held for many years in a state of suspense. Very 
after his return from Denmark he received the appointment of 
to the Treasury ; and he continued in that very respon- 

sible office during the eventful period which ela between the year 
1801, and the resignation of Mr. Addington in 1804. It proved conve- 
nient for the public service, though not advantageous to the reputation 
of Mr. Vansittart, that he should in the year 1805 have been appointed 
to the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
This is an employment which every pradent man accepts with reluc- 
tance and resigns with delight; great therefore must have been the joy 
of such a mild and quiet gentleman as Mr. Vansittart when he effected 
his escape from that hotbed of political intrigue, the castle of Dublin. 
Having, after only a few months’ possession, shaken off the trammels of 
a situation in which his mind must have been much more affected by the 
fear of disaster than the hope of reward, we find him in 1806 returning to 
that positon for which he was eminently qualified, the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury, an office that he retained for about a year, resigning it in 
the month of March, 1807, when Lord Sidmouth retired from the Minis- 
try. In the previous year (1806), Mr. Vansittart having reached the 
mature age of 40, made an offer of his hand and fortune, such as it then 


was, to the Hon. Catherine Isabella Eden, second daughter of William, 
Lord Auckland. That offer was accep 


ted, and their marriage was 
solemnized at Fulham by the Bishop of London on the 22d of July, 1806. 
Mrs. Vansittart, however, never lived to be lady Bexley, nor did she 
leave any issue. Her health, always feeble, was so muchiaffected in 
the aan, ot 1809 as to oblige Mr. Vansittart to withdraw fur a time 
from public business, and accompany his lady first to Malvern and 
afterwards to Torquay. At the latter place she remained during the 
winter with apparent improvement; but her malady proved fatal in the 
month of August following; Mrs. Vansittart being at that time in the 
32d year of her age. 

In the following session of Parliameat the resumption of cash pay- 
ments formed the favourite subject of discussion im the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Vansittart, being a great master of figures—not of 
rhetoric, but of arithmetic—took in those debates a leading and promi- 
nent He poreaaned avery extraordinary sort of talent; for he 
coul A cpg e House that he was a most learned doctor in matters 
financial, without at all enlightening their minds upon the questions at 
issue. Not one man in a hundred understood him. The Opposition 
seemed afraid of him because their great oracle in political arithmetic, 
Mr. Tierney, dared not grapple with the member for Oid Sarum. The 
Min rty thought he must be right, because Lord Liverpool 
believed in him, but those who lived to listen to the lucid statements of 
Sir R. Peel were induced to suspect that Mr. Vansittart must have been 
too for his hearers, or that there must have been some inhe- 

t obscurity in his style. It is perfectly true that his utterance was 
and his voice feeble; yet in those cases where every word 

reached the ears of a limited auditory his meaning was often doubtful 
Le: his dectrines never Arg ap aha developed,so as to enlighten 

e minds of men engaged in the ordinary affairs of life. His oppo- 
nents charged him with wilful mystification; his friends with being, 
like Burke, ** too deep for his hearers.” It was not, however, till the 

ath of Mr. Perceval, and the formation of the Liverpool Ministry, 

Mr. Vansittart obtained the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

At that moment the domination of France appeared to rest upon a 
strong foundation. Never was there a period. more embarrassing to 
the department over which Mr. Vansittart presided than the latter 
years of the war and the transition to a state of peace; yet he boasted, 
upon very fair grounds, of having had the satisfaction to retire leaving 
a clear surplus revenue of 7,000,000/. per annum, and of bequeathing 
to his successors the agreeable task of lessening those burdens which 
the ern of a gigantic and protracted warfare had imposed 
upon the nation. He certainly was the greatest financier of the day, 
in spite of all his ill-timed dogmas sbout the Bullion Committee; but 
his mind was so ill-furnished that he could not command the most obvi- 
ous ions or the most accessible varieties of diction in favour of 
measure which he might think it his duty to support. Like many 
» he admired that which he did not understan , and, therefore, 


he never = most strenuously to contend for the maintenance of all 


ih 


BE? 


uses ; his innovations were therefore limited to finance. 
The tive simplicity of his manner gained for him many friends. 
His white hairs and unworldly gentleness acquired the sort of venera- 


tion with which men are accustomed to regard a saintly priest; an!, 


perpetu nature secured a patient and even half- 
affectionate attention. The time, however, at length arrived when it 
became necessary to have his place at the Treasury Board filled by a 
man belonging to the new ee The death of Lord Londonderry 
in the month of August, 1822, led to a reconstruction of the Ministry, 
and Mr. Vansittart was offered a peerage, the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and a continuance in the Cabinet, upon condition 
that 4 4, Foes ane arrangement was pene iuto 
effect nth of January folicwing, preparatory to the meetin 
of Parliament. Transferred to the Bote of Lents ot an advanc 


od of life, and filling an unimportant office, his Lordship showed no 

tion to trouble that branch of the Legislature with many ee: 

; e held by place and power. In 1801 he was Minister at openha- 

iad in 1802, retary of the Treasury; in 1805, Chief-Secretary for 

» in 1806, again Secretary to the Treasury ; from June, 1812, to 

January 1823, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and from the latter date 

till January, 1828, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Though six 

ps omy Sead i sorveed were successively at the helm of the Imperial 
> Sittart, 

essel Tn 1898 the D aron Bexley, always secured a berth for 


uke of Welli a ‘ 
did not think it necessary to At a pm when forming a Government 


Lord Bexley in his Ministerial ar- 

rangements, and from that time till the period of his decease his Lord- 
in a great degree to have withdrawn into theretirement of 

vate life, if we except some occasional attendances upon Bible socie- 
ies, of which he was a great patron. He also subscri liberally to 
several charitable associations ; and it did him infinite credit that he 


took as ective a part agit was possible for a man of his character to 
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. fou 's College, London, but in subse- {and scarcely three miles from the town of Forli, of which it is a king of 
qasutty a “< the interests of that i tant institution. His| suburb. BY 8 o’clock in the evening, the hour when the theatres 9 
ip did not marry @ second time, and, leaving no lemmas ie title io aly _ avemeal pos Genapenres § pee sho otnpete, windows ar 
i ide the of | c » an ée in n ve re r © Coffed. 
penaenee Pree, Hees, 0°, io aS REP eD rae houses, or theatres. This absency of activity in the streets, which ey. 
bal ery one remarks at Rane, i still Les ge ney is nell James. 
, : may, then, be unders ow, at Forlini-Popoli, and particular] 
Seeeer er Seidiliined. “te” was, Wager Beat Se Seeing an Vrening when the theatre was open, the streets should be so + Ming 
notice appears in late London papers. It is presumed that the nicely | .4 as to make possible the occurrence now to be related. 
graduated scale of time and price is a matter of expediency; but we} The ion act of « iece bad egwtnotod, ond oe enctnin joa just 
i > .| fallen, when suddenly it rose and disc —instead of the actors, wh 
confess it reminds us strongly of one of the Lindo-Barnum pro hea Ceappenred-—te beignets aPthe band af Ponealets. oe cre “4 
grammes. 


a “s with muskets and carbines, levelled them so as to command the eniire 
Her Majesty’s Commisioners for the Exhibition of 1851, have had range of the pit and boxes. At the same moment another party, con. 
under their consideration the regulations respecting the admission of sisting of 30 brigands, made their appearance on the floor of the house, 
visitors which it appears to them necessary to — for the effectual | the issues of which were guarded, and, armed with sabres and pistols, 
accomplishment of the purposes of the Exhibition. Their attention has| menaced the spectators. A moment of stupor, during which no one 
been principally directed to the following points :—1. The necessity of| dared move, elapsed, when tke chief of the brigands advanced to the 
making such arrangements as shall secure the convenience of the) foot-lights, and, estibiting the keys of the two gates of the town, said, 
public visiting the Exhibition, whether for study or instruction or for « Gentlemen, you see by these that you are entirely in our power ; any 
the more general purposes of curiosity and amusement.—2. The due| resistance on your part would lead to disasters which I should be the 
rotection and securing of the property deposited in the building.—3. | first to deplore, but which it depends upon you toavert. Listen, then, 
he effectual control over the number of visitors, while the servants| to what I have to say. Iam about to call out the names of severa| 
and officers entrusted with the maintainance of order and regularity | among you. As I pronounce a name, let him who bears it step forth 
in the building are comparatively inexperienced in their duties.—4. | prom his box and repair to his house, in company with one or two of my 
The necessity of maintaining the self-supporting character of the! friends, who will assist him to bring hither all his hoards, and that 
Exhibition, and of defraying the liabilities incurred —5. The desire! without defrauding us of a porpetto.’ This said, the orator displayed » 
of the Commissioners to render the Exhibition accessible to all persons| paper, and commenced reading the fatal roll. Submission was inevita. 
at the lowest possible charge, and with the least delay which a due re- Bie. A dozen carbineers formed the sole police of Forlini-Popoli. Six 
rd to the preceding considerations will admit. Having these objects! of these were in the theatre and had been greged by the brigands. 
in view, her Majesty’s Commissions have determined to adopt the fol-| The other six, eurprised in their guard house, had ventured a vain re. 
lowing regulations :— sistance.’ The burgomaster was the first victim. 
The Exhibition will be opened every day (Sundays excepted). The| Some time was of course required for this operation, which did not 
hours of admission and other details will be announced at a subsequent | terminate before a quarter to 120’clock. It was probably to shorten 
riod. roped the agony of the pit and boxes that two brigands went from spectator to 
The charges for admission will be as follows :— spectator, collecting hatfuls of watches, purses, chains, rings, and even 
Season tickets for a gentleman, three guineas. _ umbrellas. When the harvest was gathered and the booty had been 
Season tickets for a lady, two guincas. These tickets are not trans-| heaped up on the stage, the brigands allowed the curtain to fall, and 
ferable, but they will entitle the owner to admission on all occasions | quietly withdrew, carrying all with them. The money thus obtained 
on which the Exhibition is open to the public. The Commissioners | amounted to 7,000 Roman piasters, or about 40,000f., and the bijoux, 
reserve to themselves the power of raising the price of the season objects of art, &e., to double that sum. 
tickets when the first issue is exhausted, should circumstances render! ‘The next day an Austrian detachment set out in pursuit of the 
it advisable. On the tirst day of the Exhibition season tickets only | hand, which probably had dispersed by that time in the mountains, or 
will be available, and no money will be received at the doors of} passed the Tuscan frontier. Their number is supposed to have been 
entrance on that vn § : , By about 300 or 400. It is probable that they were in league with some 
On the second and third days the price of admission on entrance will | of the inhabitants. However this may be, private houses and public 
be (each day), one pound. On the fourth day of exhibition, five shil-| treasuries have all been plundered, with the exception of the Monte de 
lings, to be reduced on the twenty-second day to one shilling. From | Piete, the fastening of which resisted all the attempts made to break it.” 
the twenty-second day the prices of admission will be as follows :— 

On Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays in each week,| A Ruarsopy on THe GreaT Satr Lake.—A correspondent of 
one shilling. On Fridays,halfacrown. On Saturdays, five shillings. the W. Y. Herald, writing from Great Salt Lake City, Deseret, on the 
No change will be given at the doors. This regulation is necessary p - : 
to prevent the inconvenience and confusion which would arise from | 20th of November last, thus launches out into praise of the Mormonite 

interruption or delay at the entrances. Should experience in the} region. 

progress of the Exhibition render any alteration in these arrangements| iy J feel a desire to correspond occasionally with you upon the 
necessary, the Commissioners reserve to themselves the power of| multiplicity of matters in the Great Basin, pallisadoed by the sublimity 
making such modifications as may appear desirable, of which due and | o¢ Rocky mountains, than whose virgin snow-capt peaks God hath not 
timely notice, however, will be given to the public. 

















. ae a nobler sample of Almightiness; nor a more barren desert to exert 
By order of her Majesty’s Commissioners, the experimental efforts of Mormanism, the naked truth of Gods and 
a) a En. worlds without end. = not onppem = extravagant; for we have 

: ion in thi A " 

iiee Uk. Kenwmecns). mer of perfection in this great basin (the cream pot of the Latter 


aot ? ay Saints, so loftily towering over the golden jars of Upper Cali- 
Exhibition Building, Hyde-park, Feb. 8, 1851. fornia) so admirably prepared for everlasting cnduneuenh’ thas the 
’ .,:,._ | haps and chances of time are completely distanced, and left as matters 
A Comic Vision or THE Woruv's Fain.—The Great Exhibition | of an age that was, and is not, and yet is. These places are these: the 
was about to attract the sight-seers of all the world—the sight-seers, | Great Salt Lake, in the which, if you should die, you would be pickled 
who make up nine-tenths of the human family. The African had|and preserved forever ; and also the eternal snow of the Twin Peaks, 
mounted his ostrich. The Crisp of the Desert had announced an ex-| where if ye, through cold, expire, you would never—no, never thaw 
cursion caravan from Zoolu to Fez. The Yakutskian SuHitiipeer had} out, 
already started the first rein deer omnibus to Novogorod. Penny car-/ But these are not all the symptoms of duration or unchangeableness, 
goes were steaming down Old Nile, in Egyptian ‘Dayuicurs,’ and| for six months without a storm, overlit with the mirror that beautifies 
*‘Moonxicuts, while floating from the Punjaub, and congregating| more than meets the eye, and a kingdom of men, women, and children, 
down the Indus, Scindian ‘Brivesmarps’ and ‘ Bacnexors’ came| besides much stock for their comfort and convenience, spreading out 
racing up the Red Sea, with Burmese ‘ Wareamen, Nos. 9 and 12,’| like particles of sportive quicksilver upon a planed board, where the 
calling at the piers of Muscat and Aden, to pick up passengers for the! peads are as thousands, while the hearts are but one, are matters of 
Isthmus—at two-pence a head. The Esquimaux had just purchased | fact that may occupy the pens of great writers, enliven the penolls of 
his new ‘registered paletot’ of seal-skin from the great ‘sweater’ of expert painters, quicken the pictures of celebrated limners, attract the 
the Arctic Regions. The Hottentot Venus had already added to the| wisdom of fatherly statesmen, and elicit the compassion of angels, 
graceful ebullitions of nature the charms of a Parisian crinoline | while God, the dispenser and author of all good, blesses them upon the 
The Yemasse was busy blueing his cheeks with the rouge of the back-| mountains: and in the vallies as his chosen people forever and ever. 
woods. The Truefit of New Zealand had dressed the full buzz wig and/Q! if [ had room to speak of the mines and minerals, the birds and 
cut and curled the horn of the cuief of the Papuas. The Botocudo| beasts, among which the California lion, with his kingly mane, ranges 
had ordered a new pair of wooden ear-rings. The Maripoosan had/ ag nobly as the storm king careers among the mountains, how I would 
japanned his teeth with the best Brunswick Black Odonto. The Cin-| address the towers of the Wasach in their rocky magnificence, and 
alese was hard at work with a Kalydor of Cocoa-Nut-Oil, polishing | thunder over the Great Basin where once rolled the waves in a dee 
himself up like a boot ; and the King of Dahomey—an ebony Adam—| salt sea before Rome was built, or a Philistine bowed to Baal. But 
in nankeen gaiters and epaulets, was wending his way towards London | wil] leave these vast concerns for a future number. Ww. W. P. 
to tender his congratulations to the PrinceConsort. Nor was the com-|- Pp. §.—Plenty of money, plenty of gold diggers, plenty of provisions, 
motion confined alone to the extremes of the world--the metropolis of plenty of health, and plenty of speculation on what Congress may do 
Great Britain was also in a prodigous excitement. ALexis Soyer | when they get ready. 
was preparing to open a restuurant of all nations, where the universe 
might dine, from sixpence to a hundred guineas, off cartes ran ing from PROSPECTUS OF THE CHESS TOURNAMENT 
pickled whelks to nightingales’ tongues—from the rats a /a Tartare of AT THE 8ST. GEORGE’S CHESS CLUB, IN 1851. 


the Chinese to the ‘turkey and truffles’ of the Parisian gourmand— Many circumstances of the utmost interest to Chess Players have 











from the * long sixes, au naturel’, of the Russian to the ‘ stewed Mis-| ong rendered them desirous to see a General Congress of their frater. 
sionary of the Pat ppnn | ey ‘old roast Bishop’ of New Zealand. ait In the first place, it is an old matter of seares that anomalies 
Here, Rite ae ben pass Se Pr renenes, ehevein the sober Turk | 544 obscurities, bath in its laws and language, should still be permit- 
might qu y Aion tatenl, ae an from whose golden | ¢eq to impede the diffusion of a game, which, perhaps, of all intellectual 
galleries the r German student, dreaming of the undiscoverable exercises, that are merely exercises, is acknowledged to be the most 
noumena of Kant, might smoke his penny Pickwick, sip his Arabian sharpening and bracing to the calculating powers of the mind. Until 
chicory, and in a fit of absence think of his father-land and pocket the such an assemblage as that now contemplated takes place, and for 
sugar. ” clan and vemetener Preavng (“ in consequence of the | whieh the approaching Exhibition will afford opportunities never be- 
par fa jemand’) were ay “ joab rhe price of admission, | for, cnjopel: these discrepencies and imperfections are likely to con- 
when M. 30 at 4 over ready to deserve the patronage of a discern-| tinue; ‘but from this réunion of the leading players of the age, it is not 
ng pene r et - a ee English cathedrals so tempting an offer | too much to expect we may obtain a revision of | the general laws which 
yes they : id not tt cv t eayene * aay oe in refusing it.’ And regulate the game, an authoritative decision upon the differences ex- 
there, on Fy prosicrn| nigh, ar shortly to be exhibited, to admirin isting between the Chess code of Italy and that of the rest of Europe, 
a yee the Pyne ee syns goum windows illuminated | 3n4 the establishment of one consistent and uniform system of nota- 
bes gas: * ; hi — ae 'T ~ senesensee lamps ; the| tion for the whole Chess community. In the second place, there is a 
. ack i o a J ayes 4 = * Eub a @ hundred additional | very natural anxiety among those who have long been acquainted with 
jones; the monster Jews harp; the urdy-gurdychon; the Mu- pe 4 other by reputation, to see and know each other personally; and a 
sicians of Tongoose; the Singers of the Maldives; the Glee Minstrels desire not less natural among the great body of Chess amateurs to fix, 
: mea on hy iy marge Pd far pd oar bed the Snow Ball by a practical criterion, the real rank of the most skilful and celebra- 
bg ne the ns a Coss , ssc foe hey amoiedes; the The-| teq players, and to test, by actual conflict, the just value of rival styles 
| and er houhe: Trem the Doe. 3 € occasion,’ the celebra- of A om strategy. To effect these objects, and, at the same time prove, 
: Ton Ohi H nd Tom ed i gee ARNUM, too, had ‘thrown! that, while we excel all other nations in sports of an athletic nature, 
up cenay Lane, on vg TE an agreement with the Poor Law| we are equally anxious (. cultivate proficiency in those which are in- 
Commissioners to pay the Poor Rates of all England during one year | teijectual, the Chess amateurs of England have determined to hold 
for the sole possession of Somerset House, as a ‘Grand Hotel for all Tournament, open to all comers from every country and nation in the 
Nations,’ under the highly explanatory title of the + Xnopoxe10N| world. This proposal has already met with the most zealous response, 
Pamonemevenraieoet ; he ment 5 = Se to be provided with a} not only in the three kingdoms, but throughout Europe, America, and 
ac oe oo an thent » toge ae aha our’s use per diem of &| the Bast Indies, and committees of noblemen and aie have been 
valet, and @ private chaplain (according to the religious opinions of the organized in London and Paris, for the purpose of deciding and super- 
individual) ; the privilege of free admission to all the theatres and intending the general plan of proceeding. 
green-rooms ; the right of entrée to the Privy Council and the Palace;| The members of this “Chess Parliament,” it has been suggested, 
a knife = for en me A Leer at the tables of the nobility ; | should be elected by the great body of players present at the Tourna. 
— = nigt a = aulow = Pr ouse of Commons, and a cigar| ment, who must not only appoint these representatives of the Chess 
on the Bench with t 1 a, a pose hr of the columns of the| Gonfederation, but define their duties and invest them with such au- 
s imes re Por © te : i using therein their friends and| thority as will give to their decisions an indisputable efficacy. Until 
— of the <A ore Poser _ eo tr ing visits in the Lord| the assembling of that body, it is therefore impossible to enter op this 
ayor’s state-carriage (w e freedom of the City of London,) and/| head into details, which it will be the office of the Congress itself to 
= a = oe state rea ow aquatic excursions ; and finally, arrange 
the full right of presentation at the Drawing-room to her most gracious é 
Majesty, and of investiture with the Order of the Garter at discretion, ee eee be a Bey ya ay a pw yee will “rail 
the dinner-tatle of fis Bavellencs’Gecteal teas Tiers. "station, at! Pountries will be admitted to contend. 2. Of matches iz which only 
~aathene. Mr "Seenens. _ may ns Soren ar ‘ Pv monn ee the provincial players of Great Britain and Ireland will compete to- 
upon offering to a generous and enlightened y pn ta public at one|Sether. 8. If time will permit, of great Consultation Match, to be 
siling por bod por day—uaberaalone enabling him to competeha| eats 0y four elected Brith suit fur foreign player |” 
ee ae i See. will be paired in ba | following way :—Suppose the number of phe 
iy . . : . tants to consist of thirty-two a number assumed for the facility of ul- 
Roman Banpitti. i" following strange story is published in a timate division they will be paired off by /ot, and coutivase their 
letter from Rome, dated the 31st of J anuary last. game simultaneously. The sixteen players winning two out of three 
“I have to-day to relate a most singular and almost incredible fact, gamest to be declared victors in this first seétion of the strife. The 
the authenticity of which, however, is established by the most incon | sixteen losers to be excluded from all farther participation in the play, 
testable evidence, including that of official reports. except as regards the right which each one has tochallenge the winner 
On the 25th of this month the theatrical corps of Forlini-Popoli, of the highest prize, according to the terms hereinafter mentioned 
was playing the Death of Cesar. Forlini-Popoli is 























the D l small town of| The sixteen winners are then to be paired off by lot as before, the 
about 4,000 inaabitants, enclosed by a high wall, enteréd by two gates,| eight couple beginning their matches simultaneously Tne eignt win- 
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rst two games to be declared uerors in this, the second 
—e the Seatac and to be held entitled to the eight prizes. To 
determine the order in which the prizes shall be distributed, the eight 
rize bearers will then be paired off against each other, as before, each 
uple to play the best of three games. The four winners in the third 
eae will then be paired off by lot again, and play the best of three 
: mes; while the four losers will be paired off in another division, to 
la in the same manner. The two winners in the first division of four 
Pil then contend for the first prize—the secona prize going to the loser. 
The twolosers will play for the third prize, the fourth prize going to 
the player beaten. The two winners in the second division will, in like 
manner,contend who is te have the fifth, and who the sixth, prize ; and 
the two losers contend who is to have the seventh, and who the eighth, 
rize. This last set of matches between the eight winners will be com- 
F aeel simultaneously, and in each match the winner of the first four 

es shall have the higer prize. 

NumBer AND AMOUNT OF THE Prizes, after deducting all necessa- 
ry expenses. —The First Prize will consist of a sum not less than one- 
third of the net amount of the funds collected. The Second Prize will 
consist of a sum not less than one-tenth of the net funds collected. The 
Third Prize will consist of a sum not less than one-fourteenth of the 
net funds collected. The Fourth Prize will consist cf a sum not less 
than one-twentieth of the net funds collected. The Fifth Prize will 
consist of asum not less than one-thirtieth of the net funds collected. 
The Sixth Prize will consist of a sum not less than one-fortieth of the 
net funds collected. The Seventh Prize will consist of a silver cup, 
with commemorative inscription ; or, at the option of the winner, of a 
gum not less than one-sixtieth part of the net subscription. The Eighth 
Prize will consist of a large (club size) set of ivory Chessmen, with suit- 
able Chese-board, inscribed with the winner’s name and victory. 


Tue Provincia, Matcues.—The competitors in these contests will 
be paired by lot as in the previously mentioned cases, and, again as- 
suming the number of thirty-two, the sixteen couple will play one game 
each. The sixteen winners will again be paired by lot, and play one 
game each. The eight winners will then in like manner be paired off, 
and play one game each ; and the four winners will then be entitled to 
the prizes. These four will cast lots for competitors, and each couple 
play arubber of three games. The two winners of this rubber will 


| then play another rubber, to decide who is to have the jirst and who the 


second prize; and the other two will play a rubber, to decide who is 
to have the third and who the fourth prize. 

NUMBER AND Amount or Prizes tw THE ProvinciAL MATCHEs. 
—The first prize will consist of a sum not less than one-twentieth of 
the net fi collected. The second prize will consist of a handsome 
silver cup, with suitable inscription. The third prize will consist of a 
large set (club size) ivory Chessmen, and suitable board, inscribed. 
The fourth prize will consist of a set of small size ivory Chessmen, with 
handsome board, inscribed. 


ConsuuTaTion Marcu.—This match, it is proposed by the commit- 
tee, shall consist of the best of seven games played by four chosen 
British players, consulting together, against four foreign players from 
any the world, also consulting together. The prize to be a sum 
divided among the victors, of not less than one-tenth of the net funds 
collected. 

Ruves anp ReGuiatTions or THE ToURNAMENT.—1. The Tourna- 
ment to be played at the St. Georges’s Chess Club.—2. The names of 
all competitors in the Tournament must be sent in to the Managing 
Committee on or before the 26th of April. After that period no one 
will be allowed, under any circumstances, to enter.—3. The Tourna- 
ment to commence with the competition for the General Prizes, qn T'ues- 
day the 27th of May ; but the whole of the combatants will be requir- 
ed to be present at the St. George’s Chess Club on the previous day, 
when they will be paired by lot, and the hours and days of play ap- 

inted.—4. The competition for the Provincial Prizes to begin on 

sday, the 8d of June ; but the whole of the combatants will be re- 
uired to be present at the St. George’s Chess Club on the previous 
) og when they will paired, and the hours and days of play decided on. 
Each competitor to these — to pay an entry fee of one guinea. — 
5. The competition in the Consultation Match will not commence until 
the previous contests are concluded, and of this due notice will be giv- 
en. There will be no entrance fee for this match.—6. The prizes in 
the general meé/ée will be open for competition to all the worl ; but, to 
guard against an influx of inferior pleyers, who might protract, but 
could in no way add to the interest of the contests, a subscription of 
five pounds will be required from every one entering for these prizes, 
which subscription must be paid previous to, or on the day before the 
play begins.t—7. The mode adopted for pairing the combatants will, 
it is hoped, bring the two dest players in the Tournament into collision 
for the chief prize; but, as this desirable object might be frustrated, 
the Committee have decided that the winner of the great prize shall 
hold himself open, for forty-eight hours, to accept a challenge for a 
~—— match with any competitor in the Tournament who shall first 
challenge him, for one hundred pounds aside.—8. The games to be play- 
ed in accordance with the rules of the chief European Chess Clubs, and 
all disputed points referred to the Managing Commitee, whose decision 
must be considered final.—9. Any player failing to attend within half 
an hour of the time appointed for the games to be played, must forfeit 
ope guinea to the fund, for each and every non-attendance; and after 
forfeitures for absence, he will not be permitted to enter the lists 
in.—10. One game at least to be played by each pair of combatants 
at a sitting, unless it be protracted above eight hours, when by mutual 
consent it may be adjourned to the next day.—11. For non-attendance, 
on one occasion only, a medical certificate will be allowed to excuse 
the absentee from penalty.—12. As the Managing Committee guaran- 
tee to every subscriber of a guinea and upwards a correct copy of the 
whole games, and as considerable expense must attend the recording 
so many games, and their subsequent publication, it must be under- 
stood that no one will be allowed, in the first instance, to publish any 
= of them, without the express sanction of the Committee.—13. 
very player entering the lists in the Tournament must consider him- 
er ipso facto, bound by all regulations issued by the Managing Com- 
mittee. 

5, Cavendish-square, London, Feb. 8th, 1851. 

t Throughout the play in the Tournament. it is to be understood that drawn 

games do not count. 

+ The Commitiee reserve to themse’ ves the right of waiving this fee, in the case 

of any very eminent player from abroad, who may have incurred great expense 
in attending the Tournament. 
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PROBLEM Ne, 119, sy J. K. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 118. 


White, 
1. Qto RS ch 
2. Q tke P ch by y 
3. K ths P dble. ch K tas R 
4 QB P 2 checkmates, 





Appointments 


Her Majesty has nominated his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Knight 
Grand Cross Bt Michael and St. George. 10 be Grand Master of that distinguished 
order, in the roum of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge.—David 
Robert Ross, Esq., ag J M. P. for Belfast), Lieutenant-Governor of 
Tobago, in the room of Major Lawreace Greme, deceased. —Samuel Allan Wil- 
mot, Esq., Attorney-General of New Brunswick, Puisne Judge of the Sapreme 
Court in that colony, in place of W. Carter, Esq., appointed Chief Justice —Ash- 
ton Davoren, Esq., Chief Justice at St. Christopher’s.—Captain Charles Stuart, 
Colonial Secretary of Scuth Australia.—Boyle Francis Finniss, Esq., Colonial 
Treasurer of South Australia—G. Dashwood, Esq., Commissioner of Police for 
South Australia.—Richard F. Newland, Esq.,Stipendiary Magistrate for the Port 
of Adelaide, South Ausiralia—The Rev. Drs. C. Baring, I. Cartwell, C. J. 
Vaughn, and the Honourable and Rev. Charles Leslie Courtenay, Chaplains in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty —William Sunley, Esq , to be her Majesty’s Consul at 
the Comoro Islands.—John Ambrose Street, Esq., to be her Majesty's Attorney. 
General for the Province of New Brunswick. 


New SHERIFFS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES.—The following were appointed 
by the Queen in Council, on the 11th alt.—Bedfordshire, Sir Charles Gillies Payne, 
of Bluubam, Bart. Berkshire, Daniel Higford Duvall Burr, of Aldermaston- 
park, Esq. Buckinghamshire, the Hon, Richard Cavendish, of Thoraton-hall . 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, George Rust, of Huntingdon, Esq. Cum. 
berland, George Head Head, of Rickerby-house, Esq. Cheshire, Thomas Moers. 
land, of Henbury. er Derbyshire, Francis Bradshaw, of Barton hall, Esq. 
Devonshire, Richard Durant, of Sharpham, Esq. Dorsetshire, Francis Pitney 
Brouncker Martin, of Kingston-house, Dorchester, Esq. Durham, Robert Henry 
Alian, of Blackwell-hall, Esq. Essex, William Philip Bonywood, of Mark’s- 
hall, Esq. Gloucestershire, William Dent, of Sudeley Castle, Esq. Hereford. 
shire, Charles Thomas Bodenham, of Rotherwas, Esq. Hertfordshire, William 
John Lysley. of Mimwoud, Esq. Kent, Ford Wilson, of Blackhurst, Tonbridge- 
wells, Esq. Leicestershire, Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, of Beaumont, Leyes, Bart. 
Lincolnshire, Sir Charles Henry John Anderson, of Lea, Bart. Monmouthshire, 
Ferdinand Hanbury Williams, of Coldbrook-park, Esq. Norfolk, Sir Willough- 
by Jones, of Cranmer-hall, Sculthorpe, Bart. Northamptonshire, Sir Charles Ed- 
mund Isham, of Lamport-hall,Bart. Northumberland, Sir Horace St. Paul, of 
Ewart-park, Bart. Nottinghamshire, John Francklin, of Gonalston, Esq. Ox- 
fordshire, Johan Brown, of eee Blount, Esq. Wutlandshire, John Moore Pa. 

et, of Clipsham, Esq. Shropshire, Robert Henry eg of Badger-hall, Esq. 
| wahoo —« Thomas Tutton Knifton, of Uphill, Esq. Staffo: ire, John Bar- 
ker, of Wolverhampton, Esq. County of Southampton, William Kingsmill, of 
Sidmonton-court, Kingsclare, E Suffolk, Frederick Barne, of Souerley, Esq. 
Surrey, John Sparkes of Gosden-house, Shalford, Esq. Sussex, David Lyon, of 
Goring, Esq. arwickshire, Mark Philips, of Sniuerfield, Esq. Westmore- 
land, Edward Wilson, of Rigmaden, Esq. Wiltshire. Graham Moore Michell 
Esmeade, of Monkton-house, Esq, Worcestershire, Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, of Stanford court, Bart ‘Yorkshire, the Hon. Payn Dawnay,of Beningbo- 
rough hall, 

W atzs.—Anglesey, Thomas Owen, of Tyddyn Glan-y mor, Esq. Brecon- 
shire, Robert Raikes, of Treberfedd, Esq. Carnarvonshire, John illiams, of 
Hafodyllan, Esq. Carmarthenshire, Timothy Powell, of Penycoed, Esq. Car- 
diganshire, Ernest Augustus Vaughan, Earl of Lisburne, of Crosswood. Den- 
bighshire, Thow.as Hughes, of Astrad-hall, Denvigh, Esq. Flintshire, Wilson 
Jones, of Hartsheath-park, Esq. Glamorganshire, Gervas Powell Tubervill, of 
Ewenny-abbey, Bridgend, non Montgomeryshire, Charles Jones, of Garthmill, 
Esq. Korlensthohing Henry Richardson, of Aberhirnant, Esq. Pembrokeshire, 
John Harcourt Powell, of Hook, Esq. Radnordshire, Francis Aspiual Phillips, 


of Abbeycwmhir, Esq. 
Avaty. 


Wak Orrice, Feb. 14.—7th Reg of Drag Gds—A R Costello, Gent, to be Cor 
by pur, v Ffrench, who ret. 1st Drags; St John W C Charlton, Gent, to be Cor 
by pur, v Dimsdale,whoret. 1st or Grenadier Reg of Ft Gds; C N Sturt to be Ens 
and Lt by pru, v the Hon A Egerton, pro 4th Ft; T Sheppard, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Hall, pro. 13th Ft; E W Blackett, Gent, to be Ens by’pur, v 
Kerr, pro; 15th Ft; F £ Lock. Gent.to be Ens by pur, v Tnaompson, pro. 17th Ft; 
Ens J B H Boyd, from 22d Ft, to be Ens, v Moore app to 22d Ft. 22d Ft; Ens 
C R Moore, from 17th Ft, to be Ens, v Boyd, app to 17th Ft. 25th Ft; Ens JH 
Noit to be Lt by pur, v Brisco, who ret, 40th Ft; G A B Buckle, Gent, tobe Ens 
by pur, v Brodhurst, pro. 47h Ft; T Palmer. Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Perce- 
val, pro. 52d Ft; A B Griffiths, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Lyon, pro. 60th Ft; 
W W Fox. Gent, to be Sec Lt by pur, v Robertson, pro. 624 Ft; W N W 
Becher, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Wilkieson, pro. 65th Ft; G Beck, Gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Slegg, pro. 67th Ft; J J Wood, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Houston, app 54th Ft. 68th Ft; Ens C C Fitz Roy from 82d Ft, to be Ens, v 
Viscount Russborough, whoret. 69th Ft; H T Allen, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Coas, 10 94th Ft. 78th Ft; J Finlay, Gent,-to be Ens by pur, v Hunter, 
pro. @3d Ft; C N Biggs, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Fitz Roy, app to 68h Ft. 
9ist Ft; W R Olivey, to be Ens by pur, v Greenhill, app to 92d Ft. 99th Ft; 
W J Denny, Gent, to be Ens by par, v Gaynor, pro. 

Srarr.—Tobe Assts Quartermaster-General—Lt Col R Airey, on half-pa 
unatt; Maj J Enoch,on half pay unatt (now Dep Asst Quartermaster-General) wi 
the rank of Lt Col in the Army. 

Wak-Orrick, Feb. 21.—1st Regt Drag Gds—Capt W W Allen, to be Maj, by 

ur, v Scott, who ret; Lt B Tomlinto be Capt, by pur, v Allen; Cor Sir T Gres- 
ey, Bart, to be Lt, by pur, v Tomlim. let Regt Ft; Ens and Adjt H W Turner 
to be Lt, by pur, v Poole, who ret. 3d Ft; GG Wyer, Gent, to be Asst Surg. 





8th Ft; Capt C Dawe, from half-pay unatt, to be Capt, re-paying the diff, v Brvt- 
Maj White, pro to be Maj unatt; Lt A I Garnett, to be Capt, by pur, v Dawe, 
who ret; Ens J VW H Webb to be Lt, by pur, v Garnett ; C G Mackenzie, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Webb. 15th Ft; Lt E Pardoe to be Capt, by pur, v 
Capel, whoret; Ens K Manders to be Lt, by pur, v Pardoe. 28th Ft; Le MW 
Bell, from 97th Ft, tobe Lt, v Dane, pro to be Capt unatt. 49th Ft; Lt FJ 
Bampfylde tobe Capt, by pur, v Bellairs, who ret; Ens H D Astley to be Lt, by 

ur.v Bampt Ide. 55th Ft; Staff-Surg of the Sec Class J McGregor, M. D., to be 
oy v G A Stephenson, who rets upon half pay. 68th Ft; J F O'Leary, Gent, 
to be Asst Surg. 64th Ft; W Warden, M.D.,tobe Assi Surg. 85th Ft ; Acting 
Asst Surg H M Balfour, M-O-, to Asst Surg, v Gosden, app to Staff. 92d Ft; A 
H Fraser, Gent, to be AsstSarg. 2d W I Regt; Lt Col A G Sedley, from half. 
pay 63d Ft, to be Lt Col, v W R Faber, who ex. ; 

Hospitat StaFF.—Svaff Surg of the First Class A Melvin tobe Depy Inspec- 
tor-Genl of Hospitals, v J Kinnis, M.D., who ret upon half-pay; Staff Asst Surg 
F Laing M.D., to be Staff Surg of the Sec Class, v McGregor, app to 5th Ft; Asst 
Surg A Gosden, M.B., from 84th Ft, tobe Staff Asst Surg v Laing, pro, 

UnattacHEeD-—-Lt J Dane from 28th Ft, to be Capt without pur. 

Brevet.—Capt C Dawe, of 8th Ft, to be Maj in the Army, Jan 10, 1837. 

Lieut. Col. Abbott, C.B., — of the Bengal Engineers, has been appointed 
Lieut. Governor of the East India Company’s Seminary at Addiscombe. Lieut. 
Col. Abbott had served many years in [ndia, and was particularly mentioned for 
his services in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46.—Major-General Thomas Fenn 
Addison bas been placed upon the Fe se list of officers receiving the unattach- 
ed pay of 25s. per diem.—Colonel Wetherall, the Deputy Adjutant General to the 
Forces, is to be deprived of the pay he derives from the appointment he holds as 
one of the aides-de-camp to her Majesty, the two appointments being considered 
incompatible —Assistant-Commissary-General Mends who has recently returned 
from duty at Sierra Leone, is to proceed to South Australia, to take charge of the 
departmentin that colony. This measure has been deemed expedient, in conse- 
quence of the great number of enrolled pensioners embarking for that station.— 
Arrangements are in progress for sending to Upper Canada five companies of en- 
rolled pensioners, to be accompanied by one staff officer of the first class and three 
of the second class, to be placed under the command of a military superintendent 
of pensioners in North America. The stations selected are Toronto, London, Am- 
herstburg. Penetanguishene, and Niagara.—Local papers announce that the old 
colours of the 22d (Cheshire) Regiment, which have lately been replaced by new 
ones, presented by Sir Charles Napier, will shortly be deposited in the Cathedral 


of Chester, 
Mbituary. 


Mrs. Percy Byssue SHELLEY (before her marriage, Mary Wolstoncroft God- 
win) was the daughter of the celebrated William Godwin, by his wife Mary Wol- 
stoncroft. Mrs. Shelley was the second wife of the poet Shelley, and was herself 
an authoress of fair repute. Her wild and singular novels, “ W alpurga,” “ Frank- 
enstein,” and “The Last Man,” have had great aud lasting popularity among the 
lovers of the marvellous. After her marriage in 1818, with Sheiley, she and her 
husband resided at Great Marlow, Bucks; and they went thence to Italy , where, 
in 1822, Shelley was accidentally drowned inthe Gulf of Lorici. Mrs. Snelley’s 
son succeeded to his grandfather's baronetcy on the 24th of April, 1844, and is the 
present Sir Percy Floreuce Shelley, Bart., of Castle Goring, in Sussex. Mrs. Shelley 
died on the 1st ult. at 21, Chester-square Pimlico, aged 53 —Carus Wilson, Esq., 
aged 86, formerly M.P. for Cockermonth.—The French papers announce the death, 
after a long illness, of a well-known member of the medical profession, M. Hippo 
lyte Royer-Collard, Professor at the Faculty of Medicine in Paris,—At Buxton, 
Derbyshire, Philip Heacock, Esq.. aged 73, for 45 years agent for his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire.—At his residence, Standen-hall, near Clitheroe, in the 72d 
year of his age, John Aspinall, Esq., senior magistrate of the Blackburn bundred, 
end Deputy-Lieutenant of the County Palatine of Lancaster—At Newton, near 
Mididiewich, Cheshire, Lieut. Col. K. Carlile Pollock, unattached, late of the 90th 
Regt., formerly of the 27th Reg.—At the Chateau de Belle Vue, near Marseilles, 
inthe 80th year of her age, the Right Hon Lady Lucy Fcley, of Abermariais.park, 
in the county of Carmarihen, widow of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Foiey, 
G.C.B., and daughter of James, first Duke of Leinster.—At Torquay, in his 70th 
year. Ralph Adderley, Esq., of Barlastou-hall and Croton-hall in the county of 
Stafford.—Charles Frederick Moeser, the patriarch of violinists in Germany, died 
recently at Berlin, iv bis 77th year, having been born in that capital in 1774. He 
played in public as a violinist at eight years of age: he studied unde? Rode and Vi- 
otti. Moeser was the composer of more than 500 works for stringed instruments, 
amongst whicl were several for the violin. He was the founder of the Society of 
Concerts in Beriin, for the pertormance of the chefs d euvre of ancient music of all 
countries. He played during three reigns at the Court Concerts, an! was at oue 





time Master of the Chapel Hoyal: he had the order of the Red Eagle. He had 
travelied in Denmark, Norway, Russia, France, an.| England. Moeser was an 
especial favuurite with Hadyn and Beethoven, for his syle of playing in their 





quarters.—The Paris papers report the death of M, Charles Coquereil, weil known 


and esteemed in the scientific circles of that netropolis. He wrote a “ of 
English Literature,” and “ The History of the Churches of the Desert, or the 
testant Churches of France from the Kevocaiion of the Edict of Nantes to the 
Reign of Louis the Sixteenth.”’ 





FURNITURE FOR SALE, 
AND HOUSE TO RENT, 
‘HE entire forniture of the two-and-a-half story house, No, 88 We. 
j cas aanonniiGrberemed. a ory Se, hu, est Lith Street, is for sale 
The furniture has been less than two years in us*, and was made by one of the best 


makers. May beseen from 12 o'clock till 2. 
For particulars, inquire at this Office. feb 15 





ANGLO-AMBERICAN EPISCOPAL FREE CHURCH, 
OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, 


Fo the benefit of Foglish Emigrants and Residents,—Divine Service wi be performed 
at No, 67 Greenwich-st., every Sunday morning balf-past 10—afternoon half-past 3. 





‘ ART UNION OF GLASGOW. 
HE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES ot the above Art-Union will take piace about the 


month ; those intending napeo Gane ie coudiag te ee ellion Circu- 
lars giving can be had on application to . 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon. Sec- 

497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


' ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LISTS of this pethier institution will close ia a few days: 
lars of fet ps Sg ibject 4 bay a vil my be oy wip lication ee 5 
su rn) engra . Can on 
° JOHN P. RIDNER, Hor, See. 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


PRESM ASONRY. 
PRE y, 
ALLYWN'S RITUAL OF EMASONRY, with 32 engravings; price @5_ By remitting the 


be sent by mail to any part of the Uni 
Just receivéd about one thousand lish books, which will besold for one- 
id illuminated English Prayer Book, 








volumes of new E: 

third of the cone for ee spl 

eT . WM. GOWAN’S, 
178 Fulton 





street, New York. 
GENTLEMAN advertising on behalf of an accomplished and educated Jady, 
A — SITUATION AS INSTRUCTRESS in Ra es » is desirous 
that this should meet the eye of parents or guardians requiring a person competent 


i 
to undertake such an office. An acquaintance with modern langugce and music is of course 
understood. Address, post-paid, siating particulars, to Miss Margaret. Cameron, New 
York Post Office, 

No objection to travel. 





AN ENGLISH LADY is desirous of obtaining a situation as GOVERNESS for 
young children, ia a private family oraschool. Has no objection to,goiag to the South, 
Or into the country. Apply at this office. 





NWEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With aoctes explanatory and critical Edited by Prof 
J. R. Boyd, 8vo, Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. , 
“The editor has ared an edition in which all thatis dark is made clear, by 
notes at the bottom of pag”, some of which notes are and some In 
this way we have running thr wgh the book the criticism of Add with selections from 
a Todd, Brydges, Stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richardson, Thyer, Pearce, and Hazlitt.” — 
“The edition before us is one of the most valuable extant.”—Buffalo Commesial. 
INDIA AND THE HiNDOOS—Being a popular view of {the Geography, , Gov- 
rnment , Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.DeW 
Ward 1 vol. 12mo. 
“ A very interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship.”—N. ¥ 
Express. 


“ A work of decided value and interest”—N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery, 
By Rev. Dr. H. Ruffner. 2 vols. ’ 

“This is a remarkable book. It is a work of greatresearch and learning.”—National In- 
elligencer. 

“Phe work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 
structive.”—Pittsburgh Preacher. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marvet. 4th edition. 

WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE-—I vol.12mo. 2d “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRs. HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 24 edition. 

DR. AL ER ON THE PSALMS-—5 vols, 3d edition. 

MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 

MARSH’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vol, 3d edition. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


jan 25—tf (late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nessa street, 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL, 

RE XHIBITION ALMANAC FOR 1851.—Containing a View of the 
G panied aor in Hyde-Park, and a full account of every particular comnected with 
the sume in English, French, «nd German; also how to visit in six days the whole 
of the Gratuituus ‘Exhibitions in London, and its principal Squares, Streets, Ct M 
ments, Markets, &c.; with the Cab Fares, and so | other pecgeenry lnteenation. 
lished by Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London, ce ebrated Perru- 
quiers, Perfumers, Hair Cutiers, Hair BD yers, General who undertake to 
on commission orders for wor description of goods for 
Sovs also solicit the attention of persons residing abroad to articles of theirown manu- 
facture ; consigting, of British and Foreign Perfu (they SS Se in 
France), kind of Soap, Brushes, Dressing Cases, , and 
wil tocrng Artapiniory faye We hiro aby reeled shade ond et aeatio 
while shaving, Artra, ye of any va) 
assortment of Urnamental air of all & 


ceived by them promptly attended to, and if of £20 value and upwards will be executed 
the wholesale pr'ce, but a remittance with it indispensable. and they undertake that nothing 
but first-class goods shall be sent, for which their name is a sufficient guarantee, having 
been established nearly a century. Price of the Almanac 6d , with the asual allowance to 
the trade; to be had by order of all booksellers and newsvenders 

Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London. 22—6teow 


BORROW'S NEW WORK, 
LAVENGRO. 


LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gipsy and the Priest. By George Borrow, Author of 
The Gipsies in Spaia,” * The Bible in Spain,” etc. 1 Voi. 12mo. with Portrait, 

“ Mr. Borrow is an artist, without being artificial ; he keeps curi alive ha: 
something in bis inketand: he knows when to stop ; and when ! his wroplasd object is of 
tained, he leaves well alone. and neither dilutes curacoa nor lau at own 
lets them tell by their own force, and passes on to something else, as if unconscious of the 
effect produced, ur that we are dyin, to know a little more. Such sketches must please, - 
since the imagination of the reader is busy in filling them up, according to each individuals 
own liking. How much has Mr. Borrow yet to remember, yettotell! H'shas been a life, 
one day of which is more crowded than is the fourscore years’ vegetation of a squire or 
alderman "— Edinburgh Review. 

SECOND LOVE: or, the World’s Opinion. 
Martha Martell 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Nos, XLII. and XLII. Price 6centseach. No 
XLI. forwarded per Atlantic, will be issued as soon as received. 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. A Romantic History. By Prof. Theodore Irving 
1 vol. 12mo., uniform with the works of Washington Irving. 

WING AND WING. By J. Fenimore Cooper. The author’s revised edition. 

MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. With beautiful en 
gravings on steel. Part Il.—The Thane’s Daughter. 





FF 





{Sketches of Society in New York.| By 





HARPS. 

J. F BROWNE & CO., Makers and sapenenet Guat, Sem! Grand, and Six Octeve 

° Action arerooms . 

5. '¥, BROWNE would gallthe attention of admirers of this beautifllnstrument, 12 the 

ection lor comprising every canoe finish. From 
his Loedietenee in the Eitbecittichosels tu Wecepe he is able to produceinstruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together iy such 
pants 00 £1 thew Pane UaIGaE tee mall” Misops veveived. cartngs, 02. 
r . 

ay Sa enon, received S the arrival of the steamships. Orde 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. 





IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
» yh —This Steamship will depart with the Mails for me, eeerers, on 
Wednesday, Marca 19th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot 
No berth geences until pee for. e h the Post Office 
All letters and papers must pass throu nce. 
For freight or passage, having uneq fied for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March 17th. 
The Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail April 24. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 15th, and New York on the 
S lst of each month, as follows :— 








8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master. 


8ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


BALTIMORE, 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master, 


- 





They are all first class New York built vessels, provide’ with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and con : of rent ay qommentod by mey Of experience in the 
arace The price o' w 1. wines or ors. 
7 saifen ibe see 








Goods sent to the su arded free m any bat those actually 
incurred. BOYD 1 HICK EN Agents, 
aug 24 ‘bs Welle 








120 





She Alvion. 




















March 8 





N. CURRIER, 
‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on band, and constaatly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large- 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found afew very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col. 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, béing very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement, 
Spirit of the Fimes. 

PRINTS FRAMED ina superior manner, i1 every variety of style, at short rotice, and on 


Sian Sn trees eciaation of chan Sgihogmohe tbe Sand, in this couutry, suitable for 
country trade or exportation, many baving in three languages. feb 1—3m 
AY5BR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
A and CON! 10N, 





§ 
| 
i 


From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 


« nm Py ety y Cherry Ductocel in: wey ewe case of deep-seated 
Bronetita 4 from an admirable com 
for the of. and bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to its superierc 
ter can be ofany you one ot liberty t0 wen it an yoo think proper. 
Eowarp Hrrcucock, L.L.D. 
From the celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.1.D., Professor of 
&e., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
America and Europe 
PR te mtg Ar gt an admirable com composition frem some of the best articles in 


Medica, acda very effective remed , for deo clasbul dapeaes it is intended to 


ee tee 1, 1849. 
PR hai ep hig nye the S. C. Senate, states betas used the Cherry Pec 
with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs 


"Tromens of ir Pcie ne 


De. JG, Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir : nstantly usi ee. es 1 
6 np Fed ag By in my 
prefer it to any other pulmooary ecniphaints, From observation 
of ah - = Ry, ee Sr 
that ha to defiance all other remedies. 
recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
My ty 
I. S. Cusuman, M.D 


yours, 
Dectoss tateins tp JAMES C. "AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, ateen, env eat Acs 
Druggists everywhere. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 
SCOTLAND. 
n=... 21 iboats, oh sale, which will be cashed in any part of the United King- 
also, packages of all descriptions forwarded to any parier Europe, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & CO. 





At ADAMS & CO/S., 16 Wall Street. 


PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


THE be ge my eh iy ome the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can 
plied with Grate, or Stove sizes at short notice. by leaving byte 4 
Orders at 95 Sixth P—~ or ar tae Wiohington Street, 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After ist ay three Boees be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and i31 Beret 


Street, near 6th 
° ROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN Cotas See 
a hh ae any connexion with Editorial 
limited number of private Lan roll ——— 
natural Elocutionary — phat = fur: 


ea Prot Hows, at bis residence, No. 5 
Rites Jet mage 


FR aise ane, to their New wow Gre Astabiishanent, 


and have recently received a splendid 











that they have remioved from No 
roadway, corner of Leonard St reet 


GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
EVES WARE, 36 one bay 7 ond potens pattores 


ae Sh Vagread Piguros of Pa of Pariea M le m Pstod W. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS or ibeaaehast capaby? SELTZER APERIENT 
drawn fromaneminent 4d very disti: 

testimonial of ite 


nan ter can 


Wares, Cutle: 
dec? 2a” 


















75 5 DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


arrived —_ Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” b 
Sette Anat : 


seat gece aa ua cho Divine Untyn Broadway 
Eecwecn Spring 50 cts; Catalogues 





AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned ite unly authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money toany part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
ishments of the National Bank in Ireland. 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, vie : 





The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extre 
jen lt C. E HABICHT,% WalliStreet, New York 


NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





feb 15—ly 


BNGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 
burn 8 and 10 from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just 
ceived by D C & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th ang 
cor. 20th No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also the Prench Ou, 
for every of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use, Bay ym Hip 
FINE PERFUMERY. 


po. have just received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per 
such as Pate d’ Amandes au hag ag Nois: 


season, suc 
et Guimanve, Amandine, Vinei ‘ond 
state of soditerent Hg Oy ey 








wn, von Chinol ge assortm: ‘erfumed Powd: 
Basho; Low’. Windsor and lioney Soups, Hair T Tooth, and Nail jhe oa 
Aveuue, corner ta street. dec? 





* BLEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTI FOR THE TOILET. 


BAR BYRON FEC RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Boston, 

"edit tation eC had tote ctenlte and bevacd tne ee i Pn 
Boston. 

P Wm. BB: The += invented  awbpebeagd pL ‘btn extensively 

"isiovigustios and baecines the balr, oye ef 


I 
Producing an tate dara rngabranier WhISLOW © is 


I indispensable for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
kin x parting ofthe bar reo from dandrif end For ait foundation 
of a good of hair. 





os ba ny Agee. nh BObR, Pndinmeen, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
had, also, Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
Ousedes. ha e march 2—ly 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKINGGLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, gene and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 

0. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ba av eb. aM he ~- leasure in anvouncin the completion of 
ta London end Paris ; of requisite materials for the Arter the 


‘aris, for a — 
snd the Pu in all Soenneetent the Arts. 
ne Pept aous to bend 7 late arrivals, comprising achoice from 
each department, selected oe Cosa: + bade he aodacnn 





“ 


yA. J pl Legh a favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
from the cofecton of Sado ey . 

From their ies may be chosen the latest and cuperiar weske of f Clee 
Hubert, Juli Stud way Ferogio, Coignet, Champin, A: others 
Burnet, Barret Mir, and others of the Authors on Art. - £4 
dap abery eaberiar ehaie 
Canvass, both English nn Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
Shooters ie eee , 

Powder ‘“ Cake and Moist colours, 


— - , rd boxes wy for 
—warranted genuine, painting Flowers, res, and 

astel Ci with the 
——- —— rayons, paper Mein ~~ - a os , 


a pie Bibi, Camels Hair, and Steichfag Bic 


ks and Books for Oil and 
plours, 
Ma' bematical Instruments, . 
we Oile and adel B: onze Powders 
Tursbalts & Rernolds’ J.ondon and Bristol Sketching Box Stools, Canes, Umbrel 
London ete xes anes, 
‘8 B Regeaes ? las, 








Boards and Paver, Fol 
mee Pape and fine French Draw- | Juvenile and Colour Boxes. 
ng Papers, 
Their present facilities enable them to import to eater, any Work on Art, or any class of 


Art Manufactures, afforded by the Euro 


tw” The usual consideration afforded Teachersand and Institutions. oct 12—3m 





HE WORLD'S FAIn-—To let at Readin wuhtn on hours’ dite | by railwa: 
T speden, a odious and on oe il furnished hoate, eo n ~ Ray = 


nou 
breakfast, and ms, and epavenions kit omien et , sculleries, 
ing with Also,a large ~_ “ep is close ‘by the Raliway Station, whieh connects Read: 


ght to 8. Childs, Harlem, New York, or to Samuel Child’s 
Forbury, gland. jan 25—6t 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
Tireain INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 


atsliodteal todekepen rooms, liberally sup- 
gl with Worelgn and American perodlcnls and powapapers. sc = as ders to the 


wie Tr wel oan eS Se eens a 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. Toes heceuniatinenas anny taeitinans oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Corphill, London. 
aND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THe Wipow snp THE OnpHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 











C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRF.. 
almer, F C. Tucker, 
ie? 3; n Anon mache e+ tongs 
George Barclay, enry m. 
Wotlken Vaclioek bend - joseph Gaillecd’ Jt 
~ Aguila G. — J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan eg | Samuel Hoffman, 
ohn wish, H. Consul, 
Donald Melivaia De’. McCallon. 
' BOSTON. 
G M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Dexter, E. A, Gratien’ . M. Consa. 
4 William Elliott. 5. Um. . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pamphlets containing the rates of » prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
ol ca eeiees anh haben hopert 1243, thc.’ can’ be had free of on on sfplkenion a 


is permanently invested in the United States, 
Sen tetlematantedae always to the Assured in cases of 


Tue dare are dilvucd, cher each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


hereafter assured may 60 effecta Policy which will entitle them at time to 
loan of one-half the amount amouat of oneal Serutaneped tp heme eiker en el Py 


policy. 
edical Bxapinesestiond Gai} aa. P. M., ads ob Office 
ee LEANDER eeaine, Genet Aeuis, 
jan 5 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
the risk of 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Liv: 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transactall 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; Sichatemadin 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
favourable than the low raie of Interect cr 


in the names of three of 
disputed claims 








ences Sie Soemne 62 Snupeense peace ewe 
Wen tasleoke. ritish Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
An is annual! 

te RE and y published by the Company and 
Ofno other Life ie 1 the Immense eum af money wich nis eens 
nearly a solitary instance} Great Britain nor Zompanie for than Phan 


in 
Lau 
a 
it 
Hi 
: 


who x an st ot te ra 
have made, and it further 
oe tear Sve ornare fll ee engages (0 parcings 














Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst 
PeNey Saraety Guo aeenres. . “si 
Pra wears of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £2100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Peer A Annual | Hf. Yearl Quarterly 
Premium. wear ¥ yl eninm, rs. Premium. Preto, Premium. 
s ad. [2 d 4 —— Z2eaqajSsnd4aj2 a 4 
20 117 4 019 1 09 20 I 9 ll 01 4 0 7 110 
2 alte on 2 2 1l4 7 017 8 © 89 0 
30 29 $/15 2 012 10 30 20 2 Se «9 “FP 0 6 
35 21 7,18 ll 014 35 26 4 1 3 8 012 1 
Zable o! Raes, torus vi proposai, and ail otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


3% King Street, Hamiiicn, yth April 1280. 





THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
apie 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


‘Dipeader UNITED wo male Fes, the pacnet ms, J. A. Wotton. 
Pal Rohs cee iL achaseanane leave York, i Hare 








Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin +».Saturday........+ Feb. 8} Franklia +o» Wednesday... ..- March 
Humboldt eeee March 8 | Humboldt eele 8 
cece April 5] Franklin coce 7 
Humboldt... y $| Humboldt sone June 4 
ranklin ° May 31 | Franklin © 6 July 2 
Hamboldt Jane 2 | Humboldt sees J 4 
Franklin July 26 | Franklin sees . 2 
Mumboldt . 23) Humboldt eee 2 
Franklin oes Sept, 20| Franklin coce 2 
Humboldt sees Oct. 18| Humboldt eons Nov. lb 
Franklin toes Nov. 15} Franklin sees Dee, 
Humboidi ease Dec. i3 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
a. eee, tet aupgriaiy for Government ey of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
passed eithe: speed ngth or comf. essels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passen are of the most apo rowed kind. tie 


both going and returning, protecting 
to Lesko cavcnlague one any Other line in the pm sho hp of both S don ol anton, 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton o Pee. ees corececons 
From Hlvre & Southampsos te Nove Gone eees enw ceccccasccvageccoes fi 
yo ery ned «hee ] 


Por freight Or passage, cooly wo 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Sonfee Ios 
ly 





adil Fe ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Genspeen, wihdeaiinn Ber 
muda and St, Thomas on Saturday, 8th of March, 185], precisely at 12 o'clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....+..+..seesseeeeeseeees O86 
Do do BE. TROMGS.ccvcsccesccoscesesescee 
There is a regular Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
dec 2) E, CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS mene 
T irect; and jiverpool, calling at 












New York and Liverpoo! sto 
fam to lend ond recaite Wellnaed Pas en 
Captains, 
Arabia. Oe reeceoeesssecsccccocces 
Africa.. Cc. H. -E. Jadkins 
eoseeeed. Stone 
-Wm. 
UE ccccbeccoce sevececccees ceed, Le@iteh 


These vesee)s carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 









From 
FaFONA. «0r0ec0reeer- seeeee BOBLON.....0000+00+- Wednesday.......... March! « 
Asia. New York...... Pe ~ iaeaneneh — 7 ~ 
oston sesess Wed AY ceveeeesAprilSth 
ARY.+-eeeee-April 23d, “ 
lay...-+e0+. Apri 30th, * 
LAY cans ccowee ‘Tth, “& 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..........+++.@120 
do insecond do do do = Du cnccocccccccccccaget® 


Bnees atone p Penoengers bay be taken after the let May, until further notice. 


ntil paid 
Foolgit wi will be be cherged on spate beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


An Ap experiences surgeon on 
and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
reas Passage, apply to £. UN .R J 
and other foreign goods, received and brought i ts 
PR - io rhrough v bills of lading are given in Havre to New ay n common with British 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from 
A. i be fi oy t, ght by Liverpool will 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC........00sccccccsessccsccssssccsscesces sess Opts West, 
PROIODindsicciicreceresctbesepecbestdbosesacschbecs salen, GND 
MAG iineiisicésinsn wdiasiarredecetsdescsecietetss NA GINEE 
ADRIATIC .....cscccscccvectocsesccctece dovccescotces Capt Grafion 


These aint “tn construc built by Ke fea mite = heir Bagi for Government omevese, are 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
F 


From New York. rom Liverpool 
ot 
























March... .....- .5th, 1851 ° es 
ch.. -.19th, “ eee " 
my “ 
“ on it 
“ LL 22s ceecee TOHh, “ 
“ Vsceccecvovesi4th, “ 
a sone-May ... 28th, “ 
% oes June. -ilth, “ 
: pean a 
ee Be seoees ° “ 
eee m Wi 200: JULY -cccecsscoes S00, “ 
I august. eee th, * Ww ceney coosccces Oh, ,, 
voeeendlepiember :.-28th, w eeeerees . 
epameameer. 27th, “ w ...-Beptember. ....- 4 
coves cooseekith, “ 4 - be cocoeltth, “ 
25th, w «+ October... lst, “ 
ooh, “ w ‘2..October . . > 15th, ° 
cooedad, ** ++.-October, -.29th, “ 
Soot - 6th, “ -ee- November .,....19th, “ 
posse 20th, “ we +.» «November ...... 26th, “ 
.--»December.,..-. 15th, “ 
w +eeeDecember ...... 27th, “ 





For freight or passage, apply to 
D K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BG. ROBERTS £°cb. Wikia's Khe Yard, Lond 
1 ’s Arme Y: 
or L. DRAPER, Jn.,8 aa, Po 


The owners of these shi; not be accountable for Gold yey B 
clry. Fresions § Stones, or Miele. unless Bills of Lading are si, » Bullion, Petes aap ym 4 


"Aher the fet of Shs oo aot ug 1 ino ase Spee 
wiite Saleet portent 9 





NEW YORE AND LIVERFOOL P PACKETS 
Ts ge for tengo each or onthe ay dy 1c = ‘ork and Liverpool have 
toon ccensed tatoos inthe tebe J maa : 26th of ever; month, 

Ships. Cc ns. From ate nA From Liverpool. 

Isaac Webb......-.-.-Ccopper......-.Mar. 1..,.July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec, 
Constellation..........Allen, Brat..: cocvecelb ccccseesBescoce os kl ee 6... a te 
rome. ee recccees “Shearman... sees +16. seve a ae _ Jan 1. - May | 
Garrick, .....++-0++5 seerger eel oveeelbacescesd. secre oe 

ht. 1.. Sei soeeelt. Ai. cal etl 












a ++8.. rode Sctlictcercdll cosse tl 
— ‘Bigg an gee gene” | Sie (thie 16, 


1 
ley. nr ii Shes :-MBsccce atc oe 
16.....00- 16. ++ sene16|Mar, 1. July }..Nov. 1 






seceeessDBrovesese ee is 


seerelOscceeelBrcescee! 


-. Peabody. +16. +18. ..00000016). - oes 
Roscius..........s00+ *!shoppy, svoceenstoudienseieesdibcanasnediiie Pr 1. sedis 


class, and are commanded b: by mi of carci aa 


are furnished with eve description of store ofthe ben ta 
tli te day fang ll od me scat hes 


pogearic 
tor West Point, Weterion Co liad Winsrwee 
te es 
Agen ships i CAROW, r, 
for shi Rowing, Siddone H ony len san ot 
ons, 
ents rine FFORD, TIL Ns GO. N. ¥. 








BROWN, SUP LEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents oy atte ships WWobe and We aro Isaac ve Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, 
UE C. H. 
“4 4 MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND %TH OF EVERY MONTH 





HIS line of ets will hereafter 
LM ef ie Pd 
On the ist and 16th of Forty aheibemhcutte oon, , 

Shipe Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing fror 

New York. London. 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, May Sept. 8, Jan. 8 une 28, Oct. 28. 28 
orth Lord, ba 24, “ Q4iJuly 13, Nov. 13, March 4 
Samer" Geet, [Mae at PM lane 3 peck aga 
Hendrik H Warner,” |July.s Nov. ¢, Marche = BS, Dee i, Apri ry 
Ocou Queen, new, Griswold | Aug. 8 Dec, 8, 8 Apri rice 1S) Jan 18, My iH 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “um * 24!Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 


Theve cipps Whe ah of the Sit Gate, snd nee camande by al and’ melee 
— Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c. the best d P 
on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75 eee | for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners o ets will be responsible for letters 
——_ or packages, ywent by them, unles regular Bi pt Ladin re signed therefor. AP 

OHN GRISWOL 70 South street, N N. ¥. 
ful te and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londov. 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, XO. 3 BARCLAY STAEET, 














STA 


Voi 





